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LOVE AND EARTH’S ECHOES. 


1 Lover. 
LOVE that is spoken often dies 
Quick as the light in evening skies, 
Or as a song upon the ear, 
And leaves no answering spirit near. 
Wilt thou be true? Shall I ne’er rue 
My plighted faith ? Wilt thou be true ? 


Echo. 
Wilt thou be true ? 


2 Lover. 
That doubt, O maiden, do not name ; 
Changeless as yon eternal flame 
My spirit evermore shall be 
In its full worshipping of thee. 
I will be true! Thou shalt not rue 
Thy plighted faith. I will be true ! 


Echo. 
I will be true. 


1 Lover. 
O Love, I mourned thy broken faith, 
And now I live to mourn thy death, 
And, like the echo ringing clear, 
Thy voice was false within my ear. 
**T will be true.’’ O echo earth, 
Are these things only for your mirth ? 


Echo. 
Only for — mirth. 
Longman’s Magazine. 


TO CORREGGIO’S HOLY SEBASTIAN 


(DRESDEN). 
Bounp by thy hands, but with respect unto 
thine eyes how free — 
Fixed on Madonna, seeing that they were 
born to see ! 
The Child thine upward face hath 
sighted, 
Still and delighted ; 
Oh, bliss when with mute rites two souls 
are plighted ! 


As the young aspen-leaves rejoice, though 
to the stem held tight, 

in the soft visit of the air, the current of 
the light, 

Thou hast the peril of a captive’s 
chances, 

Thy spirit dances, 

Caught in the play of Heaven’s divine 

advances. 


While cherubs straggle on the clouds of 
luminous, curled fire, 

The Babe looks through them, far below, 

on thee with soft desire. 


Love and Earth's Echoes, ete. 








Most clear of bond must they be reck- 
oned — 
No joy is second 
To theirs whose eyes by other eyes are 
beckoned. 


Though arrows rain on breast and throat 
they have no power to hurt, 
While thy tenacious face they fail an in- 
stant to avert. 
Oh might my eyes, so without meas- 
ure, 
Feed on their treasure, 
The world with thong and dart might do 
its pleasure ! 


Academy. MICHAEL FIELD. 


I’m out with all the world to-day, 

So all the world to me is grey, 

Ah me! the bonny world. 

Glad birds are building in the tree, 

For them I have no sympathy ; 

From out the grove a thrush pipes clear, 

I have no wish his song to hear ; 

From tangled boughs that young buds 
share 

With last year’s leaves, a startled hare 

A moment peeps and then away ; 

I have no laughter for his play, 

For all the sunny sky is grey, 

The weariest I am to-day 

In all the weary world. 


Perchance to-morrow’s hidden store 
May bring my heart’s content once more ; 
The sweet young spring comes very fair 
With summer’s breath and golden air. 
I’m out though with the world to-day, 
So all the world to me is grey, 
Ah me! the bonny world ! 

Dora SIGERSON. 


I AM athirst, but not for wine ; 
The drink I long for is divine, 
Poured only from your eyes in mine. 


I hunger, but the bread I want, 
Of which my blood and brain are scant, 
Is your sweet speech, for which I pant. 


I am a-cold and lagging lame, 

Life creeps along my languid frame, 

Your love will fan it into flame. 
MATHILDE BLIND, 




















From Temple Bar. 
LA FONTAINE, 

Who shall express the charm of La 
Fontaine ? It is easy to say what one 
means about the bottomless depth of 
Molitre’s knowledge of human folly, 
and his boundless power of putting 
that knowledge to effective purpose on 
a stage, or about Boileau’s admirable 
wit, and still more admirable good 
sense ; or again about Racine’s formal 
perfections, or De Musset’s force of 
passion; but charm, such charm as 
every one who possesses a sense of 
humor and a little French, has felt in 
La Fontaine, is another thing alto- 
gether, and one far more difficult to 
define. Brilliancy, eloquence, passion, 
wit, are all things definitely felt — 
things of which, rightly or wrongly, we 
fancy ourselves to be easily able to give 
a clear account; but that quality by 
virtue of which a man’s books make us 
wish to know him, and think of him as 
a delightful person to meet strolling in 
the Elysian fields, is a far less visible 
thing, less tangible, less easy to get 
hold of. 

And it is also a far rarer thing. He- 
rodotus has it, alone among the Greeks, 
I think, unless Plato should be added. 
Horace has it more than any one among 
the Romans ; La Fontaine more than 
any one who ever lived. It may come 
more easily to the French than to other 
people, for several of their great writ- 
ers, Molitre and Montaigne, for in- 
stance, have at least a touch of it. But 
there is nothing it is so much afraid of 
as rhetoric, and the tendency to rhet- 
oric is the besetting sin of French liter- 
ature ; so that it is only the very elect 
that can be saved. They are by no 
means necessarily the greatest men. 
The greatest, in fact, can hardly stoop 
to possess charm. Who could think 
of being familiar with Dante or Milton, 
or dare to break in lightly upon the 
Olympian dignity of Goethe? Our 


place in their presence would be at 
their feet; our feelings before them 
would be reverence and awe, and, if 
also love, the humble, grateful, half- 
fearful love of the pupil for the mas- 
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ter ; and if we had to confess ourselves 
to them, and lay out before them all 
our weaknesses and worse than weak- 
nesses exactly as they are, it would be 
with a shy.if not with a guilty shrink- 
ing that we should do it. But Herod- 
otus, we are sure, would only smile at 
us, Horace would still tind a place for 
us at supper, La Fontaine would at 
worst laugh at us ina fable. And it is 
men of this sort that possess charm. 
They do not need an intellect of the 
very highest order, but their intelli- 
gence must be intensely alive, full of 
curiosity, receptive of influences from 
every side, instinct with sympathy for 
the most varied characters, and for 
forms of life the most unlike their own. 
Everything interests them, nothing 
absorbs them. They are lookers-on at 
the great games of religion, and poli- 
tics, and fortune played by other men, 
and they watch each rise and fall with 
amused curiosity, chronicle it, point its 
moral, and pass by. Herodotus puts 
them all alike down in his note-book : 
the Thracians who make lamentations 
when their children are born, the Per- 
sians who hold their state councils first 
in the evening when drunk, and then 
again when sober in the morning ; 
Croesus, who misunderstands wise say- 
ings, and obstinately inclines to think 
himself happy although not dead ; and 
Xerxes impiously and recklessly re- 
fusing to turn back from his expedition 
into Greece, although warned by so 
clear a portent as that of a mare being 
delivered of a hare; and no doubt he 
would have added, if he had known of 
them, that delightful people the Celts, 
who, according to Aristotle, pushed 
their courage beyond the due mean, 
being afraid neither of earthquakes 
nor of breakers ; all in his eyes simply 
curious items in the long list of human 
eccentricities. That is the mood ; it. 
comes out one way of course in a histo- 
rian, and another in a poet; but it is 
the same spirit, the same cast of mind, 
large and tolerant, and above all, per- 
haps, gifted with a sense of humor. It 
sounds strange at first to find La Fon- 








laine saying : — 
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On cherche les rieurs ; et moi je les évite 

Cet art veut, sur tout autre, un supréme 
mérite : 

Dieu ne créa que pour les sots 

Les méchants diseurs de bons mots. 


but there is nothing that spoils pleasant 
company so much as the presence of a 
bore who is always wanting to say 
something good ; and the man of gen- 
uine humor is the first to resent a nui- 
sance of that sort. One may be quite 
sure that no one enjoyed a really good 
thing more than La Fontaine. But it 
must be perfectly natural and simple ; 
there must be absolutely nothing like 
attitudinizing. That is why the French, 
whose national brightness and amiabil- 
ity, take them half-way to the posses- 
sion of charm, have not produced more 
writers possessing it. They have been 
too like the bull in La Fontaine’s fable 
of ‘* The Man and the Serpent :’’ — 


Faisons taire 
Cet ennuyeux déclamateur : 
Il cherche de grand mots. 

That has been a weak pointin French 
literature, and in the character of the 
French nation, from Corneille to Victor 
Hugo. And I suppose nowhere but in 
France could that theatrical flourish of 
M. Carnot’s ‘‘ J’embrasse la Russie,” 
at which Punch and everybody else 
was laughing the other day, have been 
perpetrated. Things of that sort are 
quite fatal to charm; but the simple 
fact that a man, without going so far 
as that, never lets himself be seen in 
his books, except in a sort of court 
dress, is nearly equally fatal. We can- 
not pretend to know Corneille, or Ra- 
cine, or Bossugt. They are voices from 
behind a curtain which is never raised. 
Even the ever-delightful Moliére, like 
Shakespeare, very rarely betrays to us 
which of his hundred voices is his 
own. But with the men of whom I 
am speaking it is just the opposite. 
The face is always peering from be- 
hind the curtain. 

Bornons ici cette carriére : 

Les longs ouvrages me font peur, 
says La Fontaine at the end of the 
first half of his fables, and we think 
at once of the easy-going bonhomme, 








who early in life found theological 
studies a weariness of the flesh, gave 
them up without hesitation, and “lived 
happily ever afterwards,” like a prin- 
cess in a fairy tale. And the beautiful 
ending of the fable of ‘‘The Two 
Pigeons’’ is not only fuller of poetry 
than much of La Fontaine, but also, 
we cannot help feeling it, a heart con- 
fession from a man who was nearly 
always in love after one fashion or 
another : — 


Amants, heureux amants, voulez-vous 
voyager ? 
Que ce soit aux rives prochaines, 
Soyez-vous ]’un a l’autre un monde tou- 
jours beau, 
Toujours divers, toujours nouveau : 
Tenez-vous lieu de tout, comptez pour 
rien le reste. 
J’ai quelquefois aimé; je n’aurais pas 
alors, 
Contre le Louvre et ses trésors, 
Contre le firmament et sa voite céleste, 
Changé les bois, changé les lieux 
Honorés par les pas, éclairés par les yeux 
De l’aimable et jeune bergére 
Pour qui, sous le fils de Cythére, 
Je servis, engagé par mes premiers ser- 
ments. 
Hélas! quand reviendront de semblables 
moments ? 
Faut-il que tant d’objets si doux et si 
charmants 
Me laissent vivre au gré de mon 4me in- 
quiete ? 
Ah! si mon cceur osait encore se ren- 
flammer ! 
Ne sentirai-je plus de charme qui m’arréte ? 
Ai-je passé le temps d’aimer ? 


Who can miss the personal note 
here ? and who can refuse to be charmed 
by it? And yet we too often treat this 
book of fables, the most perfect thing 
perhaps in French poetry, as nothing 
more than a story-book for children, 
and leave it to the tender mercies of 
the schoolroom and the French gov- 
erness! The fact is that La Fontaine 
is the true French Homer, as I think 
Sainte Beuve first called him. More 
than any other of the great French 
classics except Molitre, he speaks to 
all the world, and it is only the fact 
that his best-known work is called 
‘*Fables” that has stood in the way 






























of his being recognized as what he is. 
No one is more human than La Fon- 
taine. If he can hardly be said to be 
one of those rarely gifted men who see 
life ‘“* whole,’ he at least sees a large 
part of it, and his criticism of life, if it 
lays no claim to the profundity of the 
greatest men, is at least everywhere 
large, tolerant, shrewd, kindly, and 
touched with a delightful humor. His 
wisdom may be worldly wisdom, but it 
is the best sort of worldly wisdom — 
genial and epicurean, without a touch 
of cunning or greed. He takes the 
world as he finds it, and makes the 
best of it; which is, after all, exactly 
what most of us have to do; and if we 
want to learn how to do it, we cannot 
go to a pleasanter school than La Fon- 
taine’s. 

And there is another thing. He has 
a unique place in French literary his- 
tory. He stands between the old and 
the new, and has learned the clearness 
and order of the age of Louis XIV., 
without unlearning the freedom and 
humor of the French of the Renais- 
sance. Above all, though he lived 
chiefly in Paris, he still breathes in his 
writings the fresh air of the country, 
which his contemporaries and succes- 
sors were exchanging for the close at- 
mosphere of the court and the capital. 
He still knows the French peasant, and 
his curé, and his seigneur, and all the 
varied population of the fields. And 
that is a help to his popularity ; the 
land and the people who live on it are 
the same from generation to genera- 
tion, while the town life of one century 
is unintelligible or ridiculous to the 
next. 

And so for all these reasons La Fon- 
taine has a place in our hearts such as 
no other French poet can claim. We 
love him, and laugh with him, even at 
him sometimes, and, as I said, should 
like some day to come across him in 
the Elysian fields. That is how people 
have always felt towards him, and we 
cannot help believing that the servant 
girl was right when she said that ‘‘ God 
would never have the heart to send 
him to hell.’’ Even in the days of the 
Terror the mere name of La Fontaine 
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saved his great-granddaughter from the 
guillotine. And yet, if you ask what 
makes every one so fond of him, I can 
hardly say ; not his virtues, certainly, 
for he had very few; there is very 
little in his life that we can grow en- 
thusiastic about, and a good deal, I am 
afraid, which we had better leave alone. 
He is anything but a hero, and if I 
were pressed to say why we almost 
love him, I could only fall back upon 
my first answer and say, for his charm. 

The truth is that his life was the 
pleasant, easy-going life natural to an 
epicurean born with enough to live on, 
and in days before people thought 
there was any crime in being comfort- 
able. His father had a place in the for- 
estry department at Chateau Thierry, 
a town on the Marne, about fifty or 
sixty miles from Paris. He seems to 
have done two important things for his 
son, besides his part in bringing him 
into the world. When La Fontaine 
was about twenty-six, he handed over 
his place to him, and presented him 
with a girl of fifteen for his wife. 
Neither gift can be said to have been 
very successful, for La. Fontaine neg- 
lected the forests, and deserted. his 
wife. There was no public scandal, 
and certainly no divorce ; they livetl 
some years together, aud had a son, 
and for a long time after that they 
occasionally corresponded and even 
met; but Madame La Fontaine was a 
frivolous and unpractical woman, just 
the sort of wife to be impossible for a 
helplessly unbusiness-like man of the 
stamp of La Fontaine, who wanted a 
wife who could look after him, and see 
that he did not forget his dinner or put 
his clothes on inside out. And in fact 
something of this sort became neces- 
sary for him in the end ; and after the 
death of the Duchess of Orleans, in 
whose household he had had a place, 
his friend Madame de la Sabliére took 
him to live in her house, and he lived 
there for twenty years, remaining even 
when she broke up her establishment : 
(‘* J’ai renvoyé tout mon monde,”’ she 
said, ‘je n’ai gardé que mon chien, 
mon chat, et La Fontaine’’); and 
indeed staying there even after she 
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herself had left it to devote herself 
entirely to hospital nursing, and when 
he left it at her death, it was only to go 
to his friend D’Hervart, in whose house 
he died. Every one knows the story 
of M. d’Hervart meeting him in the 
street after Madame de la Sablitre’s 
death, and saying, ‘‘ My dear La Fon- 
iaine, I was just looking for you to ask 
you to come and live with me ;” and 
La Fontaine’s answer, ‘*I was on my 
way there” (j’y allais). It is often 
said that we can show nothing like the 
ancient friendships ; but what Roman 
friendship is so complete as this ? 

Born in 1621, and married in 1647, 
La Fontaine continued to live with his 
wife at Chateau Thierry, and discharge 
his official duties after a fashion — no 
doubt his own fashion — till about 1654, 
when one Jannart, a relation of his 
wife’s, who held some post under 
Fouquet, the all-powerful controller of 
the finances, took him to Paris and 
presented him to Fouquet, who at once 
added La Fontaine to the crowd of 
men of letters under his patronage, 
and gave him a pension of a thousand 
francs. From that time Paris was La 
Fontaine’s home, though for many 
years he paid an annual visit to Cha- 
teau Thierry, generally accompanied 
.by Boileau and Racine. His relations 
wiih Fouquet do him as much honor as 
anything in his life ; for when Fouquet 
fell in 1661, struck down in a moment 
by Louis X1V.’s sudden outbreak of 
furious suspicion as by a thunderbolt 
out of a clear sky, La Fontaine did not 
desert him, as his political partisans 
did, but did all the little he could for 
him : wrote letters to friends, and an 
ode to the king asking for his pardon, 
and finally that lament over his pa- 
tron’s fall which is among the finest of 
French elegies. 

C’est étre innocent que @étre malheu- 
reux was a doctrine certain to com- 
mend itself to the good-natured La 
Fontaine, who had not a grain of vin- 
dictiveness in his composition, and was 
besides in favor of every one enjoying 
himself. La Fontaine’s friend Jannart 
shared Fouquet’s disgrace, and had to 
retire to Limoges; and La Fontaine 





accompanied him on his journey, of 
which he has left us a charming picture 
in the letters he wrote to his wife on 
the way. Perhaps some wives would 
be content to be deserted by their hus- 
bands if their absence were productive 
of such letters as La Fontaine’s. 
Translation does not improve them, 
but I suppose I must translate. He 
enjoyed himself immensely, in spite of 
their rather melancholy circumstances : 
‘** Really,” he says, with the naiveté of 
a child, ‘‘ it is a pleasure to travel ; one 
always comes across something worth 
seeing. I can’t tell you how good the 
butter we have here is.” First it isa 
fine garden that delights him, more 
than any luxury or grandeur, he says : — 


De quoi sert tant de dépense ? 

Les grands ont beau s’en vanter : 
Vive la magnificence 

Qui ne coite qu’a planter ! 


And then a few days later, with ami- 
able inconsistency, he is loud in his 
praises of the great cardinal’s splendid 
palace at Richelieu ! 

Altogether he seems to have enjoyed 
himself very much, and gives us pleas- 
ant enough pictures of himself and his 
party, worth quoting, as there are very 
few of his letters left. Here is what 
he writes from Amboise : — 


Your uncle’s occupations and mine at 
Clamart were very different. He did noth- 
ing worth speaking of, only such amusing 
things as expeditions to this place and that, 
lawsuits and other business. It was just 
the opposite with me : I strolled about and 
went to sleep, and spent my time with the 
ladies who came to see us. 

We left very early on Sunday. Madame 
C and our aunt went with us as far as 
Bourg-la-Reine. We waited there nearly 
three hours ; and to make the time pass 
quicker, or to make it pass slower (I don’t 
know which I ought to say), we heard the 
village mass. There was nothing wanting, 
procession, holy water, hymn and the rest. 
Luckily for us, the curé was an ignoramus 
and did not preach. At last, by God’s 
grace, came the coach ; the king’s servant 
was there ; there were no monks, but to 
make up for them, three women, a commer- 
cial traveller, who never said a word, and a 
lawyer who never stopped singing, and sang 
very badly—he was carrying home four 
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volumes of songs. Among the three women 
was one from Poitou, who said she was a 
countess ; she seemed young enough, and 
of a tolerable figure, appeared bright and 
lively, kept her name to herself, and had 
just been to law to get a separation from 
her husband ; all qualities of good augury ; 
and I should have found my way to a flirta- 
tion if only she had been pretty, but with- 
out that nothing attracts me ; it’s the chief 
thing, in my opinion, and I defy you to find 
me a particle of wit in a plain woman. 


After these alarming revelations, it is 
no wonder that he thought it best to 
blow his marital trumpet, which he 
does in the next letter. 

See how good I am; it is just midnight, 
and we have to be up before the sun, in 
spite of the fact that he promised before he 
went to bed to be on the move extremely 
early. And yet here am I, child of sleep 
and idleness as Iam, employing these hours 
which are so precious to me, in telling you 
all about our doings. Let people talk to 
me after this of husbands who have sacri- 
ficed themselves to their wives. I consider 
I beat them all. 


Later on when they got into a dull 
country, they took to religious contro- 
versy to keep themselves awake. 


La dispute est d’un grand secours : 
Sans elle on dormirait toujours. 


The Huguenots were still in the land in 
those days, and the Poitou lady was 
one, while the king’s footman, who 
travelled with them, was a fervent son 
of Holy Church, as became a footman 
of Louis XIV. ‘He undertook to 
show the lady that her religion was 
worth nothing for many _ reasons: 
amongst others because Luther had 
had a quantity of illegitimate children, 
and because Huguenots never go to 
mass ; he advised her to be converted, 
unless she wished to go to hell, for 
purgatory was too good for people of 
that sort. The lady betook herself to 
the Bible, and asked where it spoke of 
purgatory ; meanwhile the lawyer sang, 
and M. Jannart and I slept.’? With 
one eye, or at least one ear open, one 
may suppose, by the account he gives 
of the argument. 

He never had the taste of his time 
for theological controversy, from his 
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days in the seminary onwards; and 
when all Paris was exciting itself about 
the Molinist question, he astounded 
every one by saying simply that he 
thought it a nuisance. 

There is a story, too, of a saying of 
his about St. Augustine, which amus- 
ingly illustrates his theological attitude. 
He and Racine and some others were 
spending one afternoon with Boileau, 
and Boileau’s brother, a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, was holding forth rather 
pompously and professionally upon the 
merits of the great Bishop of Hippo. 
La Fontaine appeared to be dreaming 
in his usual absent-minded way, and 
nobody thought he was listening, when 
to the surprise of every one he looked 
up, and with an air of great interest 
asked him, ‘ s’il croyait que St, Augus- 
tin efit plus d’esprit que Rabelais.” (I 
would translate if only esprit were 
translatable.) The learned doctor, I 
am bound to add, saved the saint’s dig- 
nity and his own surprisingly well, 
He turned to La Fontaine, examined 
him critically from head to foot, and 
then said, ‘*‘ Are you aware, M. de la 
Fontaine, that you have got one of your 
stockings on inside out?’ ‘Ce qui 
était vrai,’’ adds the chronicler. 

One more picture of him. This time 
he is not asleep — or not altogether — 
but strolling by distraction in the gar- 
den of an hotel, which he had mistaken 
for his own, and so buried in the inter- 
esting author, whom the French call by 
that deliciously absurd name Tite-Live, 
that he forgets his dinner altogether, 
and would have been too late for it, if 
a servant had not come to arouse him 
from his Roman reveries. What a pic- 
ture, not only of La Fontaine, but of 
his day! How many people nowadays 
find Livy exciting enough to make them 
forget dinner ? 





It was worth giving a few stories of 
this sort, because there is nothing else 
in La Fontaine’s life but little things of 
this kind. He has no history, and after 
Fouquet’s fall there are no events to 
mark his years by, except the publica- 
tion of his various works ; his election 
to the Academy, in spite of Louis 
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XIYV.’s opposition ; his illness in 1692 ; 
his final and sincere regrets for all that 
had given cause of scandal in his life, 
and still more in some of his writings ; 
his public profession before the Acad- 
emy of his repentance ; his strict and 
serious life during his closing years, 
and his death in April, 1695. No man 
of his time had won more universal 
love and admiration ; Molitre, Racine, 
Boileau, La Bruyre the moralist, Ma- 
dame de Sévigné the woman of the 
world, and last, perhaps also best, 
Fénelon, saintliest of men who have 
lived in courts since the days of Marcus 
Aurelius, all praised the poet with em- 
phatic enthusiasm, and, if all did not 
know the man well enough to love him, 
those who did made up for the rest by 
the loyalty and warmth of their affec- 
tion. 

La Fontaine’s fame must rest mainly 
upon his ‘ Fables.’”? The occasional 
pieces have charming things in them, 
humorous touches, delightful bits of 
self-revelation, and, here and there, 
exquisite little songs. The ‘‘ Contes” 
have only one demerit, but that is a 
serious one — they cannct be read aloud 
in any decent society. Nothing gives 
us a clearer picture of the morals of 
the seventeenth century than the sim- 
ple fact that the ladies of La Fon- 
taine’s day, and the best of them too, 
women like Madame de Sévigné, read 
and enjoyed his ‘** Contes ;”’ and, what 
is much more, confessed to doing so. 
Times have changed, and that is im- 
possible now. It is a thousand pities, 
for every reason, that there is this 
blemish, for there never was a better 
story-teller than La Fontaine. But 
happily this charming gift of his is not 
exhibited only in the ‘*Contes.””> A 
man’s special talent, like his sins, is 
sure to find him out, and the result is 
that nearly all the ‘ Fables” are well- 
told stories, and a good many are noth- 
ing else. In fact, it is just this which 
distinguishes La Fontaine’s fables from 
other people’s. sop, Phedrus, Ba- 
brius, Marie de France, Haudent, Flo- 
rian, or what other fabulist you will, 
will give you the bare facts and the 
moral just as well as La Fontaine. 
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But none of them — unless, here and 
there, Haudent—have more than a 
touch, if they have that, of his ease, 
his grace, his arch asides, his sly 
humor, his catholic good-nature, his 
amusing self-revelation—in a word, 
again, his charm. The morality of his 
rivals may be irreproachable, but their 
stories are too often bare and dull. La 
Fontaine takes them and fills in a hun- 
dred little details, often of an irre- 
sistible drollery, which complete the 
picture, and give personality to the 
actors. A detailed comparison with 
any one of his rivals would show La 
Fontaine’s superiority. As we cannot 
take all, we will try it with Phedrus, 
as to whose supposed superiority over 
himself La Fontaine keeps up an ab- 
surd superstition of humility. The 
fact, of course, is just the other way, 
and this is the more remarkable, as the 
fables which cover the same ground 
as those of Phedrus are most often in 
La Fontaine’s first six books, which 
are very inferior to the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth books, simply be- 
cause he followed his originals more 
closely at first, and gave the rein far 
less freely to his own delightful fancy. 
Here is Phedrus’s fable of ‘* The Fox 
and the Goat :”? — 

‘¢ When a crafty man gets into a diffi- 
culty, he at once tries to find his way 
out at the expense of some one else. 

*“*A fox had fallen into a well un- 
awares, and could not get out again for 
the high wall round it, when a thirsty 
goat came up and asked whether there 
was plenty of water, and whether it 
was good. The fox had his trick ready. 
‘Come down and try for yourself, my 
dear friend ; the water is so good, and 
the taste so delicious, that I can’t get 
enough to satisfy me.’ Down went 
our bearded friend; whereupon the 
little rascal sprang at once on his lofty 
horns, and got out of the well, leaving 
the goat stuck fast in his watery prison.”’ 

This is a very fair specimen of Phe- 
drus. Now hear La Fontaine, and re- 
member that the fable is in his third 
book, that is to say, one of those writ- 
ten before he had fully learned his 
own secret : — 
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Capitaine renard allait de compagnie 
Avec son ami bouc des plus haut encornés ; 
Celui-ci ne voyait pas plus loin que son nez ; 
L’autre était passé maitre en fait de trom- 
perie. 
La soif les obligea de descendre en un 
puits : 
La, chacun d’eux se désaltére. 
Aprés gqu’abondamment tous deux en 
eurent pris, 
Le renard dit au bouc: Que ferons-nous, 
compere ? 
Ce n’est pas tout de boire, il faut sortir 
@ ici. 
Léve tes pieds en haut, et tes cornes aussi : 
Mets-les contre le mur: le long de ton 
échine 
Je grimperai premitrement : 
Puis sur tes cornes m’élevant, 
A Yaide de cette machine, 
De ce lieu-ci je sortirai, 
Aprés quoi je t’en tirerai. 
Par ma barbe, dit l’autre, il est bon ; et je 
loue 
Des gens bien sensés comme toi. 
Je n’aurais jamais, quand & moi, 
Trouvé ce secret, je l’avoue. 
Le renard sort du puits, laisse son com- 
pagnon, 
Et vous lui fait un beau sermon 
Pour |’ exhorter & patience. 
Si le ciel t’eait, dit-il, donné par excellence 
Autant de jugement, que de barbe au men- 
ton 
Tu n’aurais pas, & la légére, 
Descendu dans ce puits. Or, adieu; j’en 
suis hors : 
Tache de t’en tirer, et fais tous tes efforts : 
Car, pour moi, j’ai certaine affaire 
Qui ne me permet pas d’arréter en chemin. 


En toute chose il faut considérer la fin. 


The fable is not quite in La Fon- 
taine’s best manner, and he has not 
improved on the story as Pheedras had 
it. He has copied from Haudent (for it 
is certain, in spite of Sainte Beuve, 
that he was acquainted with the early 
French fabulists) his inferior version, 
which makes the animals get into the 
well together; and some of the fox’s 
remarks were also suggested by Hau- 
dent ; but the admirable speech of the 
goat is La Fontaine’s idea, and his 
whole fable is infinitely more alive 
than his predecessor’s. 

And, if he has improved on Hau- 
dent’s fable, who can fail to see his 
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superiority to Phedrus? His picture 
is far more complete, and he human- 
izes his actors far more cleverly. His 
fox is not ‘‘ the fox’? whom we should 
find in a dictionary of animals ; that is 
never La Fontaine’s way ; and just as 
in his fable of “The Fox and the 
Grapes,” his fox is a particular indi- 
vidual about whom he has made inqui- 
ries, ‘certain renard gascon, d’autres 
disent normand,’’ and his monkey, in 
‘The Leopard and the Monkey,” is a 
person of rank, proud of his family : — 
Cousin et gendre de Bertrand, 
Singe du Pape en son vivant : 

so here from the very first line we are 
dealing with ‘*‘ Captain Fox,’ a friend 
of ours, although unfortunately ‘‘ passé 
maitre en fait de tromperie.’”? We 
think we see him coming along the 
road with his friend of the long horns. 
And then how admirable is his polite,. 
leisurely, well-arranged logic! And 
the goat swearing by his beard to the 
pleasure he finds in being in such 
clever society ; how exactly he gives 
us the picture of the rustic of La Fon- 
taine’s day, and indeed of our day, and 
of every day, lost in admiration of the 
cleverness of the itinerant cheat, who 
is all the while pocketing his money ! 
And the beau sermon, too, with its de- 
lightful conclusion, in which La Fon- 
taine is absolutely himself : — 


Pour moi, j’ai certaine affaire 
Qui ne me permet pas d’arréter en chemin. 


I will give one more instance, the 
well-known one of ‘* The Ant and the 
Cicada.”? Here is Phzedrus’s fable : — 

**An ant in winter-time drew out of 
her hole the grain which, like a wise 
creature, she had collected in the sum- 
mer, and was drying it, when a hungry 
cicada asked her to give her some. 
‘What were you doing in the sum- 
mer?’ says the ant to her. ‘I had 
no time to think about the future,’ 
she replied ; ‘I was always wandering 
about, and singing my song from hedge 
to hedge and meadow to meadow.’ 
The ant laughed, and put back the 
grain, saying, ‘ You sang in the sum- 
mer, and now the cold is come you can 
dance.’ 
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‘Let the lazy man set to work in 
time, or, when he has nothing, he may 
find that asking will not get him any- 
thing.” 

Contrast this with La Fontaine. It 
is his first, and one of his best-known 
fables : — 

La Cigale, ayant chanté 

Tout l’été, 
Se trouva fort dépourvue 
Quand la bise fut venue : 
Pas un seul petit morceau 
De mouche ou de vermisseau. 
Elle alla crier famine, 
Chez la fourmi sa voisine, 
La priant de lui préter 
Quelque grain pour subsister 
Jusqu’a la saison nouvelle. 
Je vous paierai, lui dit-elle, 
Avant l’oit, foi d’animal, 
Intérét et principal. 
La fourmi n’est pas préteuse : 
C’est 14 son moindre défaut. 
Que faisiez-vous au temps chaud ? 
Dit-elle & cette emprunteuse. — 
Nuit et jour a tout venant 
Je chantais, ne vous déplaise — 
Vous chantiez ! j’en suis fort aise, 
Eh bien ! dansez maintenant. 

How the naked story and the bare 
morality of Pheedrus is transformed ! 
Every line, every word is alive with the 
touch of the artist, both poet and 
painter! Every detail is made to tell ; 
the quick returning rhyme of the sec- 
ond line, — 

ayant chanté 
Tout l’été, 

seeming to make us hear the monot- 
onous song of the cicada in the heat 
of the long summer day ; the bise strik- 
ing in in the third line, hissing and 
whistling, till we hear the east wind 
sweeping round a cold corner; and 
then the simple singing motion of that 
delightful verse : — 

Nuit et jour a tout venant, 
and the last line, stepping like a 
minuet — 

Eh bien ! dansez maintenant. 


Humming this last line, I found that, 
quite unconsciously, I had set it to the 
only minuet air that I know. Lan- 
guage and metre have been used with 
telling effect in almost every line ; and 
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the contrast of the mocking dance of 
this last line with the heavy, cautious 
rhythm of what the ant says when she 
speaks in her own character : — 


Que faisiez-vous au temps chaud ? 


is not the least striking thing in this 
way. 

But the talent of the story-teller is 
there quite as much as that of the artist 
in metrical effect. The poet is painter 
as well as musician, and can make us 
see as wellas hear. What personality 
and picturesqueness is thrown round 
those comparatively uninteresting crea- 
tures; the Formica prudens and the 
Cicada esuriens of Phedrus! The 
‘‘esuriens’’ becomes “se trouva fort 
dépourvue,”’ and we find her making 
the inconvenient and surprising and 
irritating discovery that there is noth- 
ing in the larder, not one single little 
bit of a grub or a fly ; and then instead 
of mere asking, she goes off to ‘‘ crier 
famine ;”’ and the ant is not just any 
ant, but her neighbor; and the grain 
is to be lent, not given ; and not merely 
returned, but repaid, ‘‘ foi d’animal, 
intérét et principal.”’ 

And the ant instead of being solely 
gifted with prudence, is a complete 
picture, and so human, like an old 
maiden lady severely questioning a 
pretty beggar girl; and the poor girl 
hopes to propitiate her with a smile and 
a curtsey (‘‘ne vous déplaise !”’) ; but 
improvident youth and beauty get no 
mercy from spectacled spinsterdom, 
and are left to dance before a severely 
closed front door, that frowns in stolid 
rejection of every appeal. 

Well may La Fontaine say himself 
that what makes the success of these 
things is simply “la maniére de les 
conter.”’ He says it indeed of his 
** Contes ;”’ but, happily for us, there 
are very few of his fables with which 
the conteur did not have as much to do 
as the fabulist. And it is the presence 
everywhere of the born story-teller 
which makes his fables what no other 
fables are. It may even be, perhaps, 
that his unique gifts in this direction 
have obscured his purely poetic gift. 
We foreigners are not inclined to re- 
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gard poetry as among the arts in which 
the French have been conspicuously 
successful. Too much of their poetry 
is, for an Englishman or a German, 
indistinguishable from rhetorical prose, 
and indeed the French imagination 
seems to us to have always tended 
rather in the rhetorical than in the gen- 
uinely poetical direction. Many again 
of the men who have written French 
poetry, including Moliére, the greatest 
of them all, and Boileau, who was a 
lawgiver to French poets for a century 
and more, used verse, as far as we can 
see, merely to give pointed and telling 
expression to thoughts which belonged 
in themselves to prose; so that what 
they have written, although it may be, 
as in Moliére’s case, a treasure and 
more than a treasure for all time, is 
poetry only in form and not in essence. 
But however all this may be, and what- 
ever allowances must be made, it is 
still a great thing to be the greatest 
poet of a great nation ; and good judges 
have given La Fontaine the first place 
among French poets. He was not such 
a poet by nature as André Chénier or 
De Musset or Hugo; but it is possible 
ihat his completer success in his own 
sphere may give him a longer life than 
may fall to any of them. <A poet whose 
iheme is the fundamental facts of hu- 
man nature, which do not change, and 
who treats that theme at once with con- 
summate knowledge and with a more 
than Homeric simplicity, is sure of a 
place among that scanty band, not a 
dozen perhaps, and certainly not a 
score in all the world, of whom we can 
safely prophesy that the lapse of a 
thousand years will still find men learn- 
ing them by heart. A humble place 
his may be, for he does not look at life 
from the highest point of view, and he 
cannot stir us or inspire us; but of a 
place of some sort he seems to me to 
be secure. And he has given us a fair 
number of glimpses into his real poetic 
temperament. La Fontaine loved the 


open air, and loved it, not merely as 
the sportsman loves it, as the place of 
his healthiest enjoyment, but as some- 
thing more, as a world of strange and 
beautiful dreams. 
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Les foréts, les eaux, les prairies, 
are in his eyes 
Méres des douces réveries ! 


language which makes us think of Co- 
rot. 

He liked to indulge his wandering 
fancy in the fresh air, especially in 
woods ; and there is a story of the 
Duchesse de Bouillon noticing him 
dreaming under a tree one morning as 
she drove to Versailles, and being as- 
tonished to find him still there when 
she drove back in the evening. Anda 
hundred touches show that he could 
observe as well as dream, and observe 
with the eye not merely of a naturalist 
but of a poet. What can be more per- 
fect than his picture of a river : — 
Image d’un sommeil doux, paisible, et 

tranquille ! 

We seem when we read it to breathe 
at once the delicious stillness of a sum- 
mer afternoon on the banks of the 
Seine. Or hear him on that eternal 
theme of poets, the beauty of the first 
buds in spring. How he seems to feel 
for them as he tells how the nasty 
schoolboy, breaking them off as he 
clambers about the tree, — 


Gitait jusqu’aux boutons, douce et fréle 
espérance. 


Touches of this sort occur often 
enough in La Fontaine, delicate and 
fragile, and, if you will, even slight, but 
perfect in their kind. The world he 
lived in and the nature of his life, if not 
the nature of the man himself, were 
against the growth of the larger imagi- 
nation ; still there are touches here and 
there which suggest what might have 
been under other circumstances. There 
is something splendidly imaginative, for 
instance, as it seems to me, in the last 
line of his description of the lost seek- 
ers of new worlds in the fable of ‘* Le 
Rieur et les Poissons :’’ — 

Tous les noms des chercheurs de mondes 
inconnus 
Qui n’en étaient pas revenus 
Et que depuis cent ans sous l’abime avaient 
vus 
Les anciens du vaste empire. 


But it is, of course, as the genial, 
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good-natured satirist who knew his 
world, which is also our world, so as- 
tonishingly well, and could put his 
finger, with gentle irony, or sometimes 
with quiet malice, on all its weaknesses 
—itis asa man of all-embracing sym- 
pathies and abounding, never-failing 
humor, and, for those of us at least 
who really care for poetry, as the artist 
of almost unerring touch, that he is 
and will be always best remembered. 
His fables are among the few things 
that can be read, and re-read, and read 
again, with new pleasure every time. 
And what a mine of pictures of his day 
and the world he lived in! There are 
the monks of Orbais, in the ‘ Epistle 
to Fouquet,’’ who complained in winter 
that the short days left them no time to 
get through their meals! There 
are the dean (‘‘personne fort pru- 
dente ’’), and the chapter of the rats, 
who found talking so easy and doing so 
difficult ; the little princes, whom he 
advises to settle their disputes among 
themselves, and not call the kings in to 
help them, like the silly peasant who 
called in his landlord and his dogs to 
drive a troublesome hare out of his 
garden ; the courtiers, whom it is best 
not to change, because the old ones 
have already grown fat on the public 
purse, whereas new ones will arrive 
lean and hungry; the gout, which 
lodged, poor thing, with a peasant, and 
was much shaken and disturbed by his 
stoopings and stretchings and goings 
and comings, and had no peace till it 
went to live with a bishop, whom it 
was quite possible to keep snug in bed 
all day ; the roads in Basse Bretagne, 
where fate sends people whom it wants 
to see out of temper, and which make 
La Fontaine say, *‘ Dieu nous préserve 
du voyage ;”’ the court which he calls, 


Un pays ot les gens, 
Tristes, gais, préts & tout, & tout indiffé- 
rents, , 
Sont ce qu il plait au prince, ot s’ils ne 
peuvent l’étre, 
Tachent au moins de le paraitre : 
Peuple caméléon, peuple singe du maitre ; 


a description true, no doubt, to some 
extent of all courts, but never so com- 
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pletely true of any as of that of Louis 
XIV., who, as Saint Simon shows, re- 
quired all about him to appear to enjoy 
immensely whatever he told them to 
do. Even the king himself, one may 
say, appears there, for who eould fail 
to think of Louis XIV. when he read 
La Fontaine’s moralizing over man 
wishing for the impossible : — 


Combien fait-il de voeux ? combien perd-il 
de pas 
S’outrant pour acquérir des biens ou de la 
gloire ! 
Si j’arrondissais mes états ! 
Si je pouvais remplir mes coffres de ducats ! 


or again, when he says : — 
Rien ne remplit 


Les vastes appétits d’un faiseur de con- 
quétes. 


Truly did he call his fables une ample 
comédie & cent actes divers. They are 
the pictures of his own time first of all, 
but also of our time, and of every time. 
He saw life for himself and at first 
hand, and sketches it with a freshness 
and force which belong only to original 
personalities. No wonder Louis XIV. 
did not like him. The man who car- 
ried political and social make-believe 
to an unapproached and indeed unap- 
proachable point could not like the 
clear-eyed satirist, with his awkward 
turn for seeing things as they really 
were. 

There are fifty things in La Fontaine 
that one would like to linger over ; but, 
in this imperfect world, we are obliged 
to be the obedient servants of those 
inexorable masters, time and space. I 
should like to go into the charm of his 
style, and what I think its special merit 
—I mean the element of unexpected- 
ness which is everywhere present in it, 
and which is perhaps the first of vir- 
tues in a light style. I should like to 
try to analyze his treatment of the ani- 
mal world, and find out why all other 
animals seem dull and dead by the side 
of his; but I can only say that his 
secret seems to me to be that, far more 
than any other fabulist, he endows his 
creatures with humanity and person- 
ality, giving them human thoughts and 
feelings and fancies, without touching 























a hair of their animal bodies ; and, if 
I am tempted to illustrate once more 
what I mean, I do it in fear of editorial 
scissors. The rat who has retired from 
the world will show something of what 
I mean. The place in which he found 
repose from the cares of the world 
was a Dutch cheese. There he found 
board and lodging, and he even grew 
fat and full-bodied —‘‘so good is God 
to those who vow themselves to his 
service.’? One day some ambassadors 
who were journeying from Ratopolis, 
then besieged by the cats, to seek help 
from a distant people, and were very 
short of money, came to ask our holy 
hermit (dévot personnage) for alms. 

Mes amis, dit le solitaire, 
Les choses d’ici bas ne me regardent plus : 

En quoi peut un pauvre reclus 

Vous assister ? que peut-il faire, 
Que de prier le ciel qu’il vous aide en ceci ? 
J’espére qu’il aura de vous quelque souci. 

Ayant parlé de cette sorte 

Le nouveau saint ferma sa porte. 
And La Fontaine’s charming note of 
conclusion : — 

Que désigné-je, 4 votre avis, 

Par ce rat si peu secourable ? 

Un moine ? Non, mais un dervis : 
Je suppose qu’un moine est toujours chari- 

table. 

I have been obliged to omit several 
delightful touches. And the piece is 
not properly a fable ; but how perfect 
itis! The balance here certainly leans 
to the human side ; but the rat is still 
a real rat, using his feet and teeth, we 
are told, to make board and lodging 
out of the cheese, and it is just that 
which makes him so amusing as a 
monk. And then how stinging the 
satire is, lightly as he lays it on! A 
monk could hardly wince more under 
the lash of Erasmus, especially where 
he came to the final explanation so 
characteristic of La Fontaine, that of 
course he was only thinking of a der- 
vish after all. 

But if I were to let myself quote I 
should never have done. I should be 


giving all my favorites in full: ‘“‘ The 
Man and the Serpent,’’ ‘* The Banker 
and the Cobbler,’’ ‘‘ The Women and 
the Secret,’? ‘*The Donkey and the 
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little Dog,’ ‘*The Two Pigeons,” 
*‘Death and the Dying Man,’ and 
there are so many, that I have no room 
to give the names of a tenth part of 
them, much more quote them ; so that 
I must let it alone and only say one 
thing more, and that is this. I was 
speaking just now of La Fontaine’s 
charm, and saying that one note of the 
many that make up that charm was 
that of frank self-revelation. Well, 
there is nothing more conspicuous 
everywhere in La Fontaine. His real 
life, the real man, is writ large in every 
page of his works. He pours himself 
out everywhere, and we see every side 
of the man: his kindliness and feeling 
for the poor :— 

Hélas ! on voit que de tout temps 
Les petits ont pati des sottises des grands ; 
his praises of quiet and solitude, and 
his love of friendship and his friends, 
which occur again and again : — 
Qu’ un ami véritable est une douce chose ! 
his delight in life, in the world and all 
pleasant things, and consequent dislike 
of stoical persons ‘‘ who would have us 
stop living before we are dead,’ and of 
misers whose insane craving for accu- 
mulation will not let them listen to his 
wise advice : — 


C’est assez, jouissons. 


And then the sense of the shortness 
of life which must be always breaking 
in upon every one who feels its sweet- 
ness :— 

Quittez le long espoir et les vastes pensées. 


He is over and over again regretfully 
obliged to say to himself : — 


Hélas ! les belles destinées 
Ne devaient aller que le pas. 


There is of course one grave defect, 
to which I have alluded before, in what 
he shows us of himself, and there is 
one lesser defect too. Lover of the 
country, of rivers and trees, and birds 
and beasts, he is not what he ought to 
have been, a lover also of children. 
He never alludes to them but with dis- 
like. Strange that he, himself all his 
life a child, who would quite have en- 





tered into the wondering question of 
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Mr. Stevenson’s childhood, “*O why 
can we not all be happy and devote 
ourselves to play!’ should have let 
himself catch from that seventeenth- 
century Parisian society, which often 
hardly knew its own children, a dislike 
of those whom he of all men ought to 
have recognized as the most delightful 
creatures in all God’s world. Yet 
somehow that is how things were. He 
hardly knew his own son when he met 
him. Racine’s daughters remembered 
him only as tiresome and dull; and 
when he speaks of a boy in his fables, 
it is as, — 

Certain enfant qui sentait son collége 

Doublement sot et doublement fripon 

Par le jeune Age et par le privilége 

Qu’ ont les pédants de giter la raison. 
And he adds, in giving his moral : — 

Je ne sais béte au monde pire 
Que l’écolier, si ce n’est le pédant. 
Le meilleur de ces deux pour voisin, & vrai 
dire, 
Ne me plairait aucunement. 

But we can none of us be perfect, 
and if La Fontaine had loved children 
he would have been perfect in all tlie 
lesser virtues. And, with all deduc- 
tions made, he is, as I said, one of the 
pleasantest figures to think of in literary 
history. Tiresome as Mademoiselle Ra- 
cine found it, we should like to have 
been present when he ‘‘ would not talk 
of anything but Plato;” and we find 
it characteristic enough that he greatly 
disliked Aristotle. And we are amused 
to think of him going to present his 
book to Louis XIV., and finding when 
he got to Versailles that he had left 
the book at home, and then crowning 
the day’s adventures by losing on his 
way back the purse the king had given 
him; or being sent a horse that he 
might ride at once to Paris to see 
about a lawsuit, and meeting a friend 
a few miles outside the city, and get- 
ting into such interesting talk about 
books that he forgets his business and 
stays the night with his friend, and, 
when he arrives too late next day, says 
he is very glad at bottom that he did 
forget all about it, for he neither likes 
talking of business himself nor hearing 





other people talk of it; and when we 
read such stories we are not surprised 
that he tells Pheedrus’s fable in such a 
way as to win all our sympathies — not 
for the wise ant, but for the careless 
cicada. His is by no means a great or 
imposing figure, but, if we will forget 
to be severe moralists, it is one of the 
most lovable we know. He is never 
angry, he is never insincere, he is 
never prosy, he is never dull. If it 
constitutes a great claim on our grati- 
tude to have written a book to which 
we can always turn when worried or 
depressed with unfailing certainty of 
being cheered and brightened, then 
there can be no doubt that we ought to 
think of La Fontaine only less grate- 
fully, only less affectionately than we 
think of Moliétre and Cervantes. 
J. C. BAILEY. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
MY SISTER KATE. 
BY MARY 8S. HANCOCK. 
CHAPTER I. 

‘INTERESTING people have tem- 
pers.”?’ It was my sister Kate who 
made that remark in a calm and even 
tone of voice which nettled me. I had 
been nettled all that morning, and I 
knew it. So did she, which made her 
utterances more pointed. She was 
leaning back in a very comfortable easy- 
chair, the most comfortable one in my 
possession, and she was darning at the 
time. : 

I cannot say darning is a very grace- 
ful act at any time, but with Kate it is 
aggressively ungraceful, it is almost 
defiantly so. And she knows this also. 

She was darning my socks, for these, 


I grieve to say, have a perpetual knack ~ 


of running into holes in an undignified 
manner. Itis clearly not my fault; I 
think the wool of modern times is de- 
cidedly inferior to that of our fore- 
fathers. I say so to Kate, who receives 
the information with a toss of the head, 
and a little *“* Umph ! ”’ 

I watch Kate with interest when she 
darns. It is nice to know she is useful. 
I am at an interesting age myself. My 
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sister occasionally believes in me ; the 
other young women of the township 
do so at all times ; and I may candidly 
state at once that I believe in myself. 
Holding the important curacy of St. 
Anne the Martyr, I feel myself a per- 
son of importance, and that my advent 
into the place is calculated to raise the 
town in the opinion of the whole 
county. I am neither tall nor short, 
neither stout nor thin, but a happy mid- 
way between extremes, which is a con- 
venient arrangement on the part of 
nature. The people whose opinions I 
value say I am good-looking, but, being 
very modest, I decline to believe that in 
its entirety, and Kate, who abhors flat- 
tery, says composedly that I am not. 

‘*¢ It is better to speak the truth,”’ she 
says bluntly. 

I am not sure that she always does so 
herself. Kate has many faults. 

She lives with me by the judicious 
desires of my parents. My vicar, who 
is unmarried, lives in the old vicarage 
across the road. He lives alone, is 
very self-contained, abrupt, and imper- 
ative. Iam not sure that I like him. 

Kate said once that she had never 
given him a second look, she had come 
here to look after me. I feel duly 
grateful, but think I could have man- 
aged very comfortably without her. 

Kate is small, and, some say, pretty, 
but Iam no judge of my sister’s looks. 
This parish is large, well-populated, 
and semi-rural ; it contains many young 
women —they are under my care. I 
have no time to look at Kate. 

She believes in me with certain reser- 
vations. She is not an ardent admirer 
of young men, as a class. She is 
seven-and-twenty, slight, and fair; I 
am dark, and twenty-three. That, I 
find, is the most interesting age at 
which a curate can place himself. Itis 
an age that commends itself to all minds. 
All one’s faults are condoned, all one’s 
excellencies are over-estimated. Itisso 


in the case of Jenkins of St. Edmunds, 
as I can say from personal knowledge. 
Kate has darned my stockings, sewn 
on my buttons, and looked after my 
comfort, but she has ‘‘ choked off’? my 
admirers in a most distinct manner ; 
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and I cannot say I approve of this part 
of her conduct. We had an altercation 
about it just now, which led to the sin- 
gular remark I have recorded before. 
Kate’s remarks have a peculiar flavor 
about them, and can be, at times, more 
vigorous than pleasant. 

Some of these oracular utterances 
have worked disastrously for me ; they 
have arrested the flow of slippers, 
smoking-caps, and pen-wipers, and 
have materially affected the jam-pots, 
cakes, and ‘‘creature comforts” that 
filled my cupboard shelves. My land- 
lady is not infatuated with Kate. On 
the contrary, she takes good care to tell 
me “as it were vastly diffurunt in th’ 
late cooerat’s daay.”’ 

Well, here my sister is, and here she 
must stay, I suppose, for the present. 

I have distinguished myself. I have 
fallen in love. Itis not the first time, 
or the second, that 1 have performed 
that feat ; but this time I have done it, 
with a vengeance. 

I am three-and-twenty, the proud 
possessor of one hundred and twenty 
pounds per annum, and no prospects to 
speak of. Yet I have persuaded one 
young woman to take me “ on tick,” as 
it were, and to believe in me. This is 
a feather in my cap. 

It came about in this way. My voice 
is a deep, sonorous bass; it echoes 
through the building when I read 
prayers, and when I preach it rings 
through the rafters in the most mellow 
of melodious accents. I sing too — not 
lively little ditties that melt one to 
tears, but stirring, powerful Jays, like 
‘*¢ Ruddier than the cherry,’’ and the 
recitative, in which ‘I rage, I burn,” 
in such overwhelming tones. 

Clara is musical ; she sings and plays 
too—pretty little ‘ pieces,” which 
please the ears of my parishioners, and 
are very acceptable at our local assem- 
blies. They afford a fine cover for 
conversation, chiefly tit-bits of a scan- 
dalous character, which are confiden- 
tially whispered into sympathetic ears 
during the performance. 

The dear girl plays away conscien- 
tiously, as if conscious that she is doing 
her duty; and so I dare say she is. 
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Kate, who says disagreeable things, 
remarks that duty is a much-abused 
word, and that different people judge 
of it from different standpoints. I 
don’t accept her as an authority. She 
has no soul for music — “like that,”’ 
she adds, with a finely curved sneer ; 
but then, Kate’s soul is rarely stirred 
by local events, and so, it may be, she 
is not moved in the same way as others 
by the strains of harmony. 

Clara de Grey Stranton is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. de Grey Stranton, 
the parental authority being solely 
vested in Mrs. de Grey Stranton, as her 
husband rests in peace in the church- 
yard —if his bones have not been dis- 
turbed at the recent restoration. It 
does not matter if they have, or have 
not. In his lifetime he is said to have 
played second-fiddle to Mrs. de Grey 
Stranton, and his death has made no 
change in her domestic arrangements. 

Clara is named after a certain ab- 
bess who inhabited these parts about a 
thousand years ago. It is considered 
quite a delicate way of showing piety 
and respect, by naming all the little 
girls who arrive after this lady, of 
whom we know little or nothing ; while 
the boys — worse luck — continue to be 
Johns, and Georges, and Josephs — 
until the penny novelette aiters public 
opinion. They will in future be Vin- 
cents, Geralds, St. Clairs, and Athel- 
stans. The penny novelette is a public 
benefactor. The reigning family has 
done its share of good in influencing 
the nomenclature of the people. But 
Edward is old-fashioned, and Albert is 
of no use ; and for the rest, they ring 
the changes too much upon the same 
names in thgse exalted circles. The 
leading aristocrat of our district is no 
good. She is plain, unvarnished Lady 
Jane —a prosaic matter - of -factness 
about that which commends itself to no 
one—and her daughter rejoices in 
being Ellen Greytown—Ellen, mark 
you, not Helen, or Elinor, or Helena — 
Ellen. It is almost a defiance bran- 
dished by the noble house of Greytown 
in the eyes of the hoi polloi. 

Clara de Grey Stranton may not ride 
in a carriage, or boast a footman, or 





flourish a coronet; but her name is 
music, and rolls on the ear like a sweet 
strain. 

Kate put her hands over her ears 
when I discoursed in this style, ‘‘ For 
goodness’ sake,’ said she energeti- 
cally, ‘* think of your sermons, think of 
your work, think of your next exam, 
and don’t torment me with your elo- 
quence! I am not in love with Miss 
Stranton.” Then I became disturbed 
in my mind, and gave Kate a lecture 
which naturally upset her, and pro- 
voked a storm. And after this she was 
good enough to say apologetically, 
‘‘ All interesting people have tem- 
pers.”? I did not consider this an apol- 
ogy ; instead of soothing, it irritated 
me still more. 

I went to finish the evening at the 
house of Mrs. de Grey Stranton, being 
admitted by the sooty hands of Je- 
mima, and ushered by her with unnec- 
essary giggles into the presence of my 
beloved. 

Why do some people always giggle ? 
It is a most annoying piece of mistaken 
mirthfulness, and I don’t admire it. 
Whenever this miserable Jemima gig- 
gles I grow wrathful, and frown. And 
thus I appear in the bosom of my 
Clara’s family with so forbidding an 
expression on my countenance, that 
the young De Grey Strantons turn tail 
and fly incontinently without wasting 
too many words on me. 

There are two young De Grey Stran- 
tons —two only. One is Vincent Mal- 
travers de Grey Stranton, and the other 
is Octavius Stanley Cornwallis, ete. 
These names being somewhat long for 
daily wear and tear, their unfeeling 
schoolfellows have shortened them into 
Trotters and Tommy. Trotters repre- 
sents Vincent, etc.,and Tommy stands 
for Octavius and the rest. 

Mrs. de Grey Stranton, it is needless 
to add, uses no abbreviations; she 
ignores them. 

My godfathers and godmothers, as 
represented by my mother’s judicious 
taste and state of feeling, bestowed on 
me the simple old Saxon appellation of 
Edwin. It suits me, and, thank good- 
ness, it suits Mrs. de Grey Stranton. 
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If it did not, I feel sure she would re- 
christen me on the spot. 

‘‘ Edwin Graham,’ says my beloved, 
‘‘is sweetly pretty ; don’t you think so, 
Kate ?” 

But Kate — Kate looks furious. 
‘““Of course it is nice, because my 
mother chose it,’? she says abruptly ; 
‘‘but, for myself, I think Edwin is an 
uncommonly soft kind of thing to call 
a boy.”’ 

Whereupon I vow undying enmity to 
Kate, or should do so if I were not a 
parson. 

I think a good deal of this fact. If 
it were not so, would I go in for such 
expensive suits of clothes? That is 
quite sufficient evidence in my eyes ; if 
others don’t agree with me the fault 
is theirs, not mine. I am at least re- 
solved to be an ornament to my profes- 
sion, and Clara—dear girl — says I am 
certainly that. 

How well she understands me! The 
two other girls to whom I plighted my 
troth —I like that phrase —they also 
professed to understand me, but one of 
them was audacious enough to hint at 
a ‘‘*want of backbone” one day. I 
haven’t the faintest notion what she 
meant, but Kate got angry and inter- 
fered, and succeeded in breaking off 
my engagement. She nearly broke my 
heart. 

The other “young lady’s’’ parents 
objected to my youthfulness and pau- 
city of prospects, so she cried off too. 
But Clara, who understands me, has no 
scruples about preferment and all the 
other bogie-men, so we are supremely 
happy. The evening when the unlucky 
Jemima ushered me in upon the do- 
mestic group with a giggle remains im- 
printed on my mind. 

When the boys flew away, Clara and 
I sat alone, and I did my best to make 
my hat go round at a rapid rate in my 
chilly hands. Clara took pity on me. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Graham,” she began, * let 
me relieve you of this ;’’ and her hands 
seized my headgear with gentle force. 
**T often think I wish I could relieve 
you from all care.” 

It is the sort of speech that always 
touches my heart, so I began to thaw. 
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‘¢ Mother and I admire your sermons 
so much. We tell the boys to copy 
you; oh, if they only would!” She 
clasped her hands, and the tears rose 
in her eyes. 

I had admired her from afar for a 
long time, and now I broke down. 
‘*¢ Clara,” I whispered, ‘‘ Clara, I love 
you.”” I whispered the words in ex- 
actly the right tone of voice, with the 
correct thrill and expressiveness, and 
the most enthralling intonation. I un- 
derstood the exact amount needful to 
be used, and at the right moment Clara 
gave in. Her head was reposing on 
my shoulder, her hands clasped in 
mine, when Mrs. de Grey Stranton en- 
tered the room, and melted into tears 
and blessings at the sight, giving the 
inestimable Clara to me almost before 
I had opened my mouth to ask for the 
treasure. I have never told this to 
Kate, mind you. When I came home 
that night and announced my engage- 
ment, my angelic sister laid down the 
stocking upon which she was at work, 
and let her thimble roll to the other 
end of the table as she exclaimed with 
wholly unnecessary energy : — 

**You’re a fool for your pains, my 
boy!” 

I am proud, so I said never a word 
in contradiction ; only I began to spend 
more time with the De Grey Strantons, 
in order, as I said pathetically, ‘ that 
we might learn to know one another 
better.”” Some wise man has written, 
‘‘ For people to live happily together, 
the real secret is that they should not 
live too much together.”? Being, in 
spite of my sister’s opinion, fully aware 
of this, I took good care to follow this 
sage counsel, and to retire from the 
society of my bride-elect’s family when- 
ever the members of it began to make 
themselves unnecessarily prominent. 

These pleasant recreations filled up 
most of my time, much to my own en- 
joyment and that of Clara de Grey 
Stranton ; and I forgot —I positively 
and earnestly forgot that my sister 
Kate had many long and unoccupied 
hours at her own disposal, when she 
was not engaged in mending my gar- 
ments, and that mischief awaits the 
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unemployed. So it came to pass that 
another little episode was going on, of 
which I—her legal protector, guar- 
dian, defender, and all the rest of it — 
was entirely ignorant, and purposely 
kept in the dark besides. 

It is another bone to pick with Miss 
Kate, and some day I would gladly set- 
tle up old scores; but whenever this 
occurs to me another and far more 
awful idea puts it to flight, and post- 
pones the time of reckoning. 

T will tell you all about it. 


CHAPTER II. 

KATE, my sister, is slight and small. 
She is considered very pretty, too, by 
her friends ; I do not say beautiful, or 
handsome, or imposing. I simply say 
pretty ; but it is a prettiness that does 
not fade. I may say this is a charac- 
teristic of our family —we wear well. 
She is twenty-seven, which, while be- 
ing a sensible age of progression for 
a man, is considered down-hill for a 
woman. Kate, that reminds me, is no 
longer a girl—she is a woman. We 
expect a good deal from our women. 

The vicarage stands in its own 
grounds with high walls and a tall 
gate; the gate swings to and fro all 
day long, assisted by the movements of 
the children from the houses opposite, 
who like swinging when they can get 
the chance. 

There is nothing captivating about 
the house, the grounds, or the ménage. 
The house is bare, with a fine sprin- 
kling of soots from the neighboring 
coal-mine. I did not tell you this was 
acolliery place, did 1? If it had not 
been, I should not have been here ; 
and that not because I have an undue 
partiality for collieries, but because my 
vicar has no partiality for curates. He 
says so openly, so I violate no confi- 
dence by repeating his words. . 

The grounds afford a fine playground 
for the neighboring cats, and the vicar’s 
parrot understands the varying shades 
of modulation in each particular feline 
voice. He can give you a grand con- 
cert on the shortest notice. 

Besides this, the newspapers gener- 
ally tear themselves to tatters in the 


garden, sending fractional parts of 
speech in all directions as beneficently 
and as widely as even Mr. Mundella 
or the local School Boards could desire. 

Saturday nights give the vicar a 
choice of hats, all made on the newest 
principle of ventilation, and none of 
them likely to be affected by wind and 
weather ; those playful elements hav- 
ing done all the affecting long ago, in 
some dim, mysterious past of their 
earthly history. 

The vicarage is a quiet, secluded 
oasis in the parochial wilderness, affec- 
tionately nicknamed the almshouse by 
the appreciative people, who, to show 
their appreciation, make presents to 
the inmates of broken pipes, old milk- 
tins, and other impedimenta, which 
they no longer need themselves. 

It is a fine thing to be vicar of En- 
derby. He lives alone; he is tall, 
elderly, and vigorous, a man of tre- 
mendous energy. When I say elderly, 
I speak from the platform of three-and- 
twenty; but Kate says, ‘* Rubbish ! 
the man is only forty-three; twenty 
years older than _ yourself, thank 
Heaven.”’ 

I don’t see much to thank Heaven 
for in that fact; but apparently Kate 
does ; sol will leave the subject of age, 
only saying in passing that my sister 
has no tolerance for young men, and, 
therefore, her opinions must be taken 
cum grano. 

Kate never darkened the doors of 
the vicarage. ; 

‘* Why should I? ” she would retort 
sharply, when the vicar gave his annual 
Jétes ; and as she was so persistent I 
left her alone. 

Being out a good deal myself at the 
De Grey Strantons, I saw very little of 
my sister during the day. We met at 
breakfast, at dinner, at a meeting per- 
haps, and in the evening just before 
bedtime. Kate always insisted on sit- 
ting up for me. 

Clara de Grey Stranton did not go to 
many meetings. 

“She is too tender a flower,” said 
her mother, and I agreed with her. 
Kate Graham was of coarser mould ; 





she would take no harm. SolI did not 












































know, until it came to me asa sort of 
revelation, how closely enwrought into 
the life of the place was my quiet, 
humdrum sister. 

She taught the babies in the Sunday- 
school ; it was hard, dry work, but she 
managed to get a laugh out of the odd 
things those children said to her ; and 
she taught the old men in the night- 
school, letter by letter — much harder, 
drier work, and very little fun could be 
got out of their prosaic, matter-of-fact, 
worn-out old brains. Worst of all, she 


had a class of hoydens —I cannot call 
them anything else —great, romping, 


rough girls, who came from the factory 
over the bridge, and who knew a great 
many things which it were better for 
women not to know, and who said and 
did those things. But not before Kate. 
Rather not ! 

I must confess Kate was a picture at 
those meetings. I saw her once at 
one; and positively, if she had not 
been my sister, I could have found it in 
my heart to admire her, she looked so 
bonnie and bright. 

She had on a soft white dress, fresh 
and clean, made of nun’s veiling, or 
serge, or some such stuff, and it fell in 
folds all round her. At the throat she 
wore a dark crimson rose, and a few of 
the same flowers at her waist. They 
were plucked that day from a bush in 
our back garden, which the landlady 
keeps for ‘‘ Miss Graham,”’ she says. 

All her light, curling hair was gath- 
ered into heavy coils on her head, 
but a few tendrils had escaped, and 
wreathed in low clusters on her fore- 
head; while her bright eyes looked 
fearlessly into their faces, and gave 
back smile for smile. She had taken 
off her cloak and hat, and hung them 
up behind her; for the room often 
became hot and stifling, and she could 
not stand that. When I saw her, she 
was singing while the girls worked. 
She had taught them to sew, taught 
them with the gentlest patience in the 
world, I know, and had succeeded. 
Kate was a rare one for training, be 
sure of that. 

Her head was high in the air, and 
the glorious tones of her voice filled 
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the room, ringing out over the atmo- 
sphere all laden with frivolity and sin 
as it might be, and she sang on and on 
unwearyingly until many of the girls 
were quietly wiping away the tears that 
rose unbidden to their eyes, of which 
they would have been heartily ashamed 
outside. 

When they were more than usually 
on the rampage, or the warpath, Kate 
would stand forth and call out : — 

** Girls, I am going to sing.” 

It was enough. Every strong-armed 
young woman, by virtue of her strength, 
bore down upon her neighbors, and 
carried the day by force of arms ; then 
a great silence would fall upon the 
place, and Kate’s voice would ‘reign 
supreme. I tell you—sister of mine 
though she may be—I shall not soon 
forget the impression she made upon 
me when I heard her. 

They tell me she had other auditors 
sometimes, of whom she knew nothing. 
I heard, for instance, how one night a 
gang of carousers from a public house 
near by came along joyously to make a 
swoop upon the damsels and upset the 
decorum of the assembly. But when 
they neared the door Kate was singing, 

The lads gathered round the haif- 
open doorway. 

Not aman of them dare venture in- 
side. As for their bravado, it died 
away in harmless smoke —they stood, 
and gazed, and stared. Some slunk 
away ; they had heard enough. 

Others remained to the end, and 
sighed when her songs were over. 

But no one ever thought of disturb- 
ing Kate after that. 

Once or twice I met the vicar near 
the turning to the schoolroom, and 
bowed as I passed him. He returned 
the greeting, and pursued the open 
road. I never connected him with 
Kate’s work. It was Clara de Grey 
Stranton herself who startled me. 

‘What a gift your sister has !’’ she 


remarked. ‘ And what a peculiar girl 
she is! She will not come here, and 


yet she sings by the hour to those half- 
civilized girls in St. Anne’s Lane. It 
is for the sake of the old vicar, no 





doubt.’’ 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE dear girl tossed her pretty little 
head, with those tightly crimped curlets 
that I knew so well, as she said these 
words, and I stood aghast. 

**No, Clara, my darling,’ I mur- 
mured softly, my arm stealing round 
her waist. ‘No, Clara, my beloved. 
Kate has no liking for old men ; Kate 
is useful to me; she has her brother’s 
interests at heart, her brother’s wel- 
fare. These demand all her time, and 
all her attention. She has no eyes for 
elderly gentlemen.” 

‘“* And young ones have none for 
her,”’? retorted my betrothed quickly. 
‘¢ But oh, Edwin, must she always live 
with us?—I mean—I mean ——”’ 
Here the dear girl buried her head on 
my shoulder, and was overcome by her 
feelings for a few seconds, while I 
endeavored to calm her agitated emo- 
tions. 

‘“‘The subject of Kate,’ I began in 
my most clerical tones —‘‘ the subject 
of my sister’s residence here is unfortu- 
nately beyond my control. My parents 
seem to consider that their business. 
But when—when we arrange matters, 
darling’? (here I dropped the cleric 
and became human), ‘then I will 
take the reins into my own hands and 
Kate can return home once more.” 
This pacified Clara, Iam sure I do not 
know why. I never can understand 
how it is that marriage generally causes 
such upsets in families. We are told 
that a man must ‘ cleave ”’ to his wife ; 
but why that should mean that he 
should deliberately set himself, in so 
many cases, dead against his own 
friends and relatives, is really beyond 
my comprehension. 

However, Clara is not in that posi- 
tion as yet, so she was taking time by 
the forelock, so to say, in the attitude 
she was assuming towards Kate. My 
sister was a very decided convenience 
to me, one I declined to part with until 
I had the opportunity of replacing her. 
So, while.:I tenderly appeased Clara, I 
still held my own way with regard to 





widows and spinsters who attended our 
church to be singularly handsome. I 
did not share that opinion; but old 
maids are peculiarly sensitive to looks 
on the part of their clergy, and not too 
discriminating either. 

It is true that he carefully abstained 
from more than the merest passing ac- 
quaintance with them, never presenting 
himself at any of the little tea-drink- 
ings which were so common amongst 
us, and never by any chance putting in 
an appearance at Mrs. de Grey Stran- 
ton’s, even when a big “spread ’’ was 
under way. 

Mrs. de Grey Stranton liked a “ little 
party.” She aired her best china and 
her antique electro-plate on those occa- 
sions, for which the household was in 
purgatory for a whole week, while 
Jemima’s tears were frequent, and her 
grimyness greater than usual during 
the mysterious processes of preparation. 
It would have gratified Mrs. de Grey 
Stranton if she could have enticed the 
vicar to grace her tea-table and eat her 
cakes. 

But it was not to be. He was blessed 
—or cursed, which you prefer — with a 
digestion, and hence was “ obliged to 
live carefully,’ an expression which I 
have since learned to believe was a 
pious fib invented to save appearances. 

The vicar’s abstention was not my 
loss. It was distinctly my gain. If he 
had a digestion, I had no qualms about 
mine. Three-and-twenty is a glorious 
age. A man has the digestion of an 
ostrich and the vigor of a Hercules — or 
ought to have, if he be managed prop- 
erly. And I was in my element at our 
local tea-drinkings. It is, even now, a 
part of my parochial duty which I un- 
derstand to perfection and enjoy, and in 
those early days of my work it was just 
exactly what I delighted in. Perhaps I 
should not have enjoyed these gather- 
ings so much had my vicar been there. 
In the tender years of a curate’s life, 
he does not hunger and thirst for his 
vicar’s bodily presence wherever he 
appears. He likes to float before the 


Kate, upon whom I intended to keep a| popular gaze by himself, to pirouette, 
strict watch in future. 
My vicar was said by the numerous | 


as it were, upon a platform all by him- 
self, and to display his new “ clericals ”’ 
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unabashed by any other priestly pres- 
ence. The girls admire him unre- 
strainedly, and he is able to exhibit 
himself to more purpose in his supe- 
rior’s absence. 

Kate, too, kept aloof from these 
social gatherings. Kate had plenty on 
her hands with the babies, and the old 
men, and the rough girls. I took care 
that she had something to do ; occupa- 
tion, as I have said before, is good for 
young women of Kate’s age. 

But, after Clara’s remark, I kept a 
sharper lookout at home. 

‘* Mrs. Malony,’ said I to my land- 
lady the very next morning, “did any 
one call last evening?” ‘*Nivir a 
blissid sowl,’? was the instant reply. 
*¢ The blissid young lady, yer riv’rence’s 
sisther, whom the saint’s presarve ! she 
was alone hersilf all the night ; an’ me 
sittin’ by the kitchin foire th’ whole 
toime whativir.””> Mrs. Malony is a 
great talker, so I did not hear half she 
said. I have reason to believe she did 
not tell the truth ; and if I had only 
seen her five minutes later in her 
kitchen I should have been quite sure 
of the fact, for this is what she did, I 
was told long afterwards. She flung 
herself down on her low chair in front 
of the fire, and, tossing the corner of 
her huge white apron over her head, 
gave vent to a series of chuckles and 
laughs that scared her niece who lived 
with her. 

‘Shure, an’ it’s meself that’s the 
clivir won to-day, fur I nivir let on, 
Bridgit, me gurl, that ’twas the vicar’s 
own self that browt the swatest 0’ 
young ladies home ; nor yit did I tell 
that his riv’rence’s feet walked the 
whole way wid the young leddy ter th’ 
meetin’. *Twould ha’ made him mad ; 
an’ it’s meself that keppit the saycret.”’ 

Then she rocked, and laughed, and 
rocked again. It was a good joke to 
her. 

This was how it all came about. 
My vicar, the Rev. Oscar Vaughan, is 
an industrious old fellow, who likes to 
keep his thumb on most parochial or- 
ganizations. I wish he didn’t. He 
came to consult me one evening, found 
I had gone to the De Grey Strantons’, 








saw Kate going out, walked with her to 
the mission, and consulted her instead. 
Hurrying back to ask her something he 
had forgotten, he heard her singing, 
and her voice arrested him. .He was 
passionately fond of singing. Natu- 
rally, he became passionately fond of 
hearing ,.Kate. As she went nowhere, 
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he could only hear her at the mission ; © 


and to the mission, consequently, he 
contrived to go, passing no further than 
the swinging doors, or the lobby, or, at 
times, the little ante-room within. 

It was a curious affair, after all. He 
often met Kate on the way down, and 
sometimes walked back with her; that 
was all. No one talked about them. 
Kate was felt to be beneath notice by 
the authorized gossips. But —— 


CHAPTER IV. 

KATE GRAHAM sat by the organ in 
the dim and dusky twilight. The old 
church of St. Anne the Martyr was full 
of shadows — mysterious shadows — 
that came and went like curious em- 
blems of past congregations that had 
wept, and prayed, and sung in the 
dusty aisles below. ' 

The girl had been singing by herself 
in the organ-loft above the rood-screen. 
A strange fancy had seized her to leave 
the organ and come to the front, of the 
loft and sing ; throwing her voice into 
the far recesses of those wondrous pas- 
sages and openings of the clerestory 
through which processions of white- 
robed monks and friars bad passed in 
chanting ranks many a hundred years 
before. Do you know the church of 
St. Anne the Martyr at Enderby ? 
No? Then let me tell you that it is 
very old—an ancient abbey-church, 
built somewhere in the misty ages, full 
of twelfth-century work and thirteenth- 
century tombs; full, too, of odd and 
quaint bits of Saxon masonry, and Ro- 
man toil, and Norman architecture. It 
is a complex medley, of course. A 
Saxon sanctuary-chair stands within 
the altar-rails ; the relics of Wilfrid’s 
earlier church are below us in the nar- 
row crypt, and Roman _ tombstones 
stand sentinel in the solemn transepts, 
below the wide sweeping flight of stone 
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steps that led formerly to the stately 
rooms of abbot, monk, and austere 
brother. 

The roof is lofty, and the proportions 
of the church are noble and grand. It 
is full of a thousand memories, which 
touch even the most casual beholder. 
He cannot help it. , 

The pavement he treads to-day was 
irodden years and years ago by other 
feet that have been dust for centuries ; 
the aisles he paces were paced by other 
forms that passed into the shadows of 
the silent land long before his advent 
on the scene. The air vibrates with 
the haunting strains of harmony, of 
passion, of pleading, that fell upon it 
centuries gone by. And, in those 
pews, broken hearts and streaming eyes 
murmured vows which changed to mist 
hefore the stronger wiles of the enemy. 

This old church has seen bloodshed, 
and storm, and fury; ay, it has seen 
many an awful scene in its day. 

But with a strange blending of the 
finite with the infinite, there still rise 
the hymn of praise, the holy chant, the 
voice of prayer, within these sacred 
walls. 

Something of this swept over Kate’s 
mind as she stood there and sang, with 
the twilight gathering fast over pillar, 
and tracery, and carving below. 

She sang, as perhaps she had never 
sung before, a curious, half-dreamy 
measure to words she had heard some- 
where, in some dream-land of her own. 

And, over the star-lighted aisles be- 
low, the beauty of the notes rang clear 
and sweet as they rose and fell on the 
heavy air. 

One listener, lingering in the south- 
ern transept amid the tombs, stayed his 
steps to hear her. He drew nearer — 
nearer — nearer —very gently, fearing 
lest a movement might disturb or 
startle the singer ; and, standing at last 
in the folds of the rich tapestry that 
lung over the entrance to the choir, 
beneath the rood-screen, he felt the 
melody floating over him like some 
wotderful seraphic measure which he 
was unwilling to disturb by the faintest 
breath or movement. 

While she sang, the Rev. Oscar 





Vaughan fought out a little batile by 
himself. A strange revelation had 
come to him in these days. He, who 
had passed unscathed through the 
fierce perils of his early college and 
curate days, had fallen ignominiously 
beneath the spell of a wondrous-voiced 
siren. He knewit. Oddly enough, he 
did not resent it. 

The only thing that troubled him was 
this: should he speak, or should he 
not ? 

He had learnt to know this girl pretty 
well. She was the right hand of the 
parish, if not his own right hand ; and, 
as far as he was concerned, nothing 
could have gone on without her. But 
this did not enter into the considera- 
tion. He loved her, little as he knew 
her. There was a charm about Kate 
Graham which endeared her infinitely 
to the lonely man, who had had but 
little association with women for many 
years of his life. 

The question he debated long and 
anxiously within himself was the one 
of age. He was forty, at least; she 
was twenty-seven. There is a wide 
gap between these two ages, a gap 
which is not only of years, but involves 
tastes, opinions, habits —the hundred 
and one things which go to make up 
the details of a lifetime, for such his 
existence seemed to Oscar Vaughan as 
he looked back. Pro and con he de- 
bated the subject during many a walk 
to and from that mission-room with 
Kate Graham; and -sometimes she 
wondered at his frequent silences and 
abstractions, thinking her liveliness 
offended and disturbed him. 

If she had only known it, this but 
endeared her the more to him. It was 
a fierce batile, which absorbed many 
hours of the sleepless nights and dreary 
days through which he passed before 
arriving at a decision. 

They met frequently, for Enderby is 
a small place, and most of the streets 
lead to one common centre, the great 
market-square, in which stands the 
grey old church, with the ancient gate- 
tower —the sole relic of the days when 
Enderby was a walled town — opposite. 
All the leading shops cluster round the 

































church in the market-place, where once 
a week the farmers’ carts come rattling 
over the stones to draw up at the 
King’s Head, and be turned shafts 
down in rows, while their inmates sell 
butter and eggs, and chaffer and gossip 
in the booths, which are a strong 
feature of our open-air market. The 
mission-room is close beside the old 
gate-tower ; the vicarage is reached by 
the lane beyond St. Anne’s. The walk 
thither is pleasant in summer, but dull 
in the dark evenings of winter ; and to 
arrive at the gate-tower the churchyard 
must be passed, where the high walls 
and the tall trees throw gloomy shad- 
ows across the narrow pathway. 

Every one knows everybody else in 
Enderby. Even the pitmen at our col- 
liery have worked there long enough 
to be able to recognize the townsfolk, 
and treat them with proper respect. 
It goes without saying that every 
one knew Kate Graham — “ our young 
lady,’’ as she was called by the folk 
round about. 

But it is a fact that in even the best- 
regulated circles there still may, and 
do, creep ill-conditioned creatures who 
have no business of their own there, 
but who interfere with that of others. 
Such a being met Kate one night as 
she hurried homewards. She was 
alone for once. Her hands were ‘filled 
with books ; her long, fur-lined cloak — 
for it was winter—hung down over 
her dress, heavy with the night dews. 
She walked rapidiy, for the hour was 
late, and she was anxious to get home ; 
and it was only when a dark shadow 
came in the path and obstructed her 
way that she stopped suddenly and 
looked up, with a vague sense of alarm. 

‘¢ Not so fast, miss, if ye please,” said 
a thick, coarse voice—the voice of a 
man who had been imbibing somewhat 
too freely. ‘‘Hold on a minnit, and 
see if ye hasn’£ summut as ye can 
spare for a pore man as hasn’t broke 
hisn fast this day.”’ 

There was a good deal that was ob- 
jectionable in the man’s manner. He 
whined, it is true ; but he whined un- 
pleasantly, and there was even a dis- 
tinct undertone of threat and defiance 
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in what he said as well as in his man- 
ner. 

Standing still for an instant, Kate’s 
first thought was of Oscar Vaughan. 
‘¢ Oh, if he were but near!” she said 
mentally. ‘If he could only appear !”’ 
She gave a quick glance to right and to 
left, but there was not a soul in sight. 

The man noted her look, and sleered 
horribly. 

**Ye may look, my pretty lady ; but 
nivir a creatur will ye see, I bet. Now 
then,’? he said boldly, ‘‘how much 
longer will ye be? Ye’ve got a tidy 
watch — hand it over. It’ll sell, I sup- 
pose —‘ warranted to go’ and all the 
rest of it, eh? Well, I'll see that it 
goes, anyhow.”’ He laughed loudly. 

Kate never moved. She stood per- 
fectly still before him ; neither offering 
to give him the watch, nor making one 
mévement with her hands, which re- 
mained clasped upon the books she 
carried. 

She was afraid, of course. Not a 
being within call. A lonely spot—no 
one likely to pass at that hour, and a 
ruffian in possession of the scene. 
These are not the things one naturally 
cares to enjoy on a peaceful walk home 
from work. Nevertheless, here they 
were ; and here, too, was she. What 
should she do ? 

Her nerves were perfectly under 
control and she was cool and self- 
possessed — no one more so. But the 
moment was unpropitious. 

Flight was useless ; the long cloak 
would, of itself, impede her progress ; 
and the man was, doubtless, as fleet of 
foot as was she. 

A show of fight would be but a poor 
thing, too, for a single glance told her 
keen eyes that her dainty umbrella 
would snap like a twig in the hands of 
this demon of strength who stood be- 
fore her. 

What should she do ? 

The moment was terrible. The sit- 
uation was one of the deepest peril. 

One instant only stood Kate Graham 
irresolute — waiting. 

There was no human help near. 
None to save — none to protect. Pow- 
erless, defenceless, she felt herself. 
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Then— swift as a winged arrow from 
the Unseen, to whom she appealed — 
she took her resolve. 

‘‘This man,’’? she murmured breath- 
lessly, ‘‘ was once a little child —some- 
where ; some one may have taught him 
purer things.” 

She flung back her head fearlessly, 
and, lifting her solemn, clear eyes to 
the wonderful deep blue vault of heaven 
above, in which the stars were coming 
out with minute distinctness, in the 
same attitude and with the same voice 
that had charmed men as rude and 
women almost as rough as this being 
before her, she sang one of those sim- 
ple, touching little strains by which 
mothers lull their children to sleep and 
soothe them when in pain or trouble. 

It was very simple as to words and 
tune, just a quaint little measure that 
the man who formed the unwilling 
audience would be sure to know, and 
to know well, and she sang as she had 
never done before — or since. 

Not a tremor, not a quiver, in the 
magnificently trained voice; not an 
echo in it of the haunting terror that 
filled her soul. 

She was at his mercy. 

Good ! 

She would hold him now at hers. 
She was singing for life, for time, 
for honor. She was singing with her 
*“‘heart in her mouth,’’ as our country 
folks put it; but never, surely, did 
Kate eclipse herself as she did then. 

She sang for more than this wretch 
to hear. 

She sang as a direct appeal to 
Heaven. And every note as it rushed 
out upon the cold night wind cried, 
“Help! Help! O Eternal — Un- 
changeable! Help for thy child!” 

The dead were sleeping in the church- 
yard near—the quiet dead, who turn 
not, move not, trouble not, though 
their nearest and dearest may.be in 
extremest agony. 

The cattle were feeding on the plain 
beyond. They raised sleepy eyes full 
of wonder at the unwonted sounds. 
Startled and pleased, they bent down 
again to feed in quiet content. The 
singing suited their moods ; it was part 





of nature, no doubt. They grazed in 
much delight, unconscious that a human 
soul was crying in its agony —as it best 
knew how —fighting a lone battle, at 
fearful odds, with sin, and evil, and 
danger. 

The lane was a deserted spot so late 
as this; for there lingers a tradition 
that the prior of well-known memory, 
who resisted the marauding intruders 
and was hanged by them at his own 
gate, still walks at intervals upon the 
ruined archway that led formerly to 
the ancient priory ; and few and brave 
are the townsfolk, be they lovers or 
‘¢staid persons,’? who will venture so 
far after nightfall along the ‘ ghost’s 
path.”’ 

Kate had never been nervous. Prob- 
ably, not being ‘‘ Enderby-born,”’ she 
was less afraid of the ghost than the 
people of the place. But the reality of 
her danger was far greater than the 
mere fictitious one of meeting any 
visionary foe. 

At first the man stared blankly at her 
in astonishment. The thought came 
quickly to him that she had gone mad 
with fright. 

The next moment he swore under his 
breath, for she was singing a little mel- 
ody his mother had sung to him years 
and years gone by. 

It seemed to sting him for a moment. 
The strong words froze on his lips. 
So, had not that mother taught him ? 
He stood appalled ; then a sort of mes- 
meric entrancement came over him. 
The music began to appeal to him in a 
manner he recognized. 

All wrong and sin seemed to drop 
away from his heart, and a sort of 
yearning awoke there — within — for 
something nobler, for something higher 
and purer. 

On his part, he stood irresolute, yet 
partially subdued. 

The girl sang on; she knew how 
much depended on it. The man stood 
— waiting — yielding — fascinated. 
How would it end ? 

One moment passed—one second 
longer. Then, a side gate in the wall 
near them opened, as if by magic, and 
from it there stepped a tall, strong 
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man, his face set, his hands clenched. 
He took in the scene at once. The 
singing girl—the waiting man — the 
dark lane—the graves beyond — the 
starlit heaven above. All, all, he saw, 
but with all the terrible, definite sharp- 
ness of the two prominent figures, he 
heard the girl who sang; he knew the 
whole force of that awful interval 
through which she had heen passing. 
She saw him as he came with striding 
step towards them. 

Saw him — with eyes blinded by the 
sudden passion of tears that started in 
thankfulness to meet them. 

And, springing towards his out- 
stretched arm, she cried, with one long 
bursting cry of gladness, ‘‘ I am safe ! ”’ 
as she was folded in his strong arms 
and sheltered there — forever. 


Apres ? 

What became of the man ? 

Iam sure Ido not know. He came 
out of the darkness. He vanished 
into the darkness. It is to be hoped 
she had done him some good. 

My sister will reign at the vicarage 
now.  Ill-natured people already call 
her ‘the vicaress.”?’ She does not 
mind. 

I am changing my curacy, if you 
must know. Clara de Grey Stranton, 
when she becomes Mrs. de Grey Gra- 
ham, won’t care to sit down under my 
sister’s ‘‘ beck and call,’’ she says. 

So I am on the wing. 

I shall miss Kate. My collars and 
cuffs —to say nothing of my buttons 
and stockings — were always so unex- 
ceptionably nice and comfortable, and 
my parochial duties so light. 

Ah, yes ; I shall miss her. 

I look upon the vicar as my natural 
enemy. Curates sometimes are apt to 
do so, you know ; and in my case, of 
course, the provocations are great, as 
any one will grant. 

Mrs. de Grey Stranton has some 
strong opinions on the subject. She 
thinks the vicar has done the parish a 
signal injustice ; first, in marrying at 
all ; secondly, in marrying a stranger ; 
and thirdly, in not marrying her. 


Privately —I don’t really mind. I 
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confess this as I am going away.. Kate 
as vicaress will be a great mistake, in 
my opinion ; but Mrs. de Grey Stranton 
would be a ten-thousand times greater 
one for all concerned, especially for 
the vicar, whom I pity. 

But, there —he is quite old enough 
to look after himself. Kate says she is 
already very happy. 

Perhaps she is. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE LIMITS OF ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 

SoME fifty years ago Sydney Smith 
summed up clearly and tersely the pre- 
vailing views of his time with regard to 
the difference between the mental proc- 
cesses of men and of animals. ‘* The 
most common notion now prevalent 
with respect to animals,” he says, ‘is 
that they are guided by instinct ; that 
the discriminating circumstance be- 
tween the minds of animals and of 
men is, that the former do what they 
do from instinct, the latter from reason. 
Now the question is,’ he continues,, 
‘is there any meaning to the word in- 
stinct? What is that meaning? and 
what is the distinction between instinct 
and reason ? If I desire to do a certain. 
thing, adopt certain means to effect it,. 
and have a clear and precise notion 
that those means are directly subser- 
vient to that end—there I act from 
reason ; but if I adopt means subser-- 
vient to the end, and am uniformly 
found to do so, and am not in the least: 
degree conscious that these means are 
subservient to the end —there I cer- 
tainly do act from some principle very 
different from reason ; and to that prin- 
ciple it is as convenient to give the: 
name of instinct as any other name.”’ 

I would draw particular attention to- 
one phrase — that concerning the uni-- 
formity of the action in this very lucid 
description of instinct ; first, because 
it is the aspect of instinctive actions. 
which has of late years been specially 
insisted on ; and, secondly, because it 
was on this rock of uniformity that the- 
view according to which all the activ- 








ities of animals are merely instinctive: 
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was destined to suffer shipwreck. Syd- 
ney Smith says, in effect, that animals 
acting from instinct adopt means sub- 
servient to the ends to be attained, and 
are uniformly found to do so, but are 
not in the least degree conscious that 
these means are subservient to the 
ends. Now with regard to this last 
clause, that concerning the conscious- 
ness of the means as means to the end, 
I shall have more to say presently. It 
is clearly very difficult, to say the least 
of it, to see into the animal’s mind and 
ascertain the nature of its conscious 
state. But with regard to the uni- 
formity of performance, which of us 
that has watched animals with any care 
can subscribe to this uniformity clause ? 
The activities of any one of the higher 
animals are neither uniform throughout 
its own individual life —for it cannot 
be doubted that they learn and profit 
by experience —nor are they uniform 
in all the members of the same kind or 
species. Among dogs, for example, as 
among men, some are born fools, while 
some have good natural capacities. 
Some years ago I was out with a gen- 
tleman who was teaching two Scotch 
terrier pups to carry sticks. Each had 
a light cane in his mouth. After a 
while we came to a gate, at the side of 
which was a gap for foot-passengers 
between two uprights. We passed 
through and watched the puppies. 
Both blundered against the uprights, 
which caught the ends of the canes. 
There was a little scrimmaging and 
some further ineffectual struggles, and 
then both dropped the sticks and came 
dhrough. Their master sent them 
back to “ fetch.’”? The first to arrive 
at the gap just put his head through, 
seized a cane by the end and dragged it 
after him. The other ran through the 
‘gap, picked up the cane as usual by 
the middle, and blundered as before. 
Again he dropped it and came through. 
I then went back and placed the stick 
so that he could put his head through 
and seize the end as the other had 
done. But again he went through 
bodily, picked up the cane as before, 
and blundered. Then his master 


daught him how to do it. On our re- 





turn an hour or so afterwards I held 
the cleverer pup, so that it might be 
seen how far the other had learnt his 
lesson. He blundered, however, as 
before. Then we called him off, and 
allowed the other pup to have his turn. 
He, too, blundered for a little, and then 
came back to us. We passed through 
the gap and called him after us. Again 
he blundered ; but then, dropping the 
cane, came through, and, turning, 
seized the cane by the middle, and 
tried to pull it after him. Of course 
it caught, and fell out of his mouth. 
He then seized it nearer the end. 
Even so it caught; but, by turning 
his head about, after some little 
scrambling, he eventually pulled it 
through. 

These pups, then, did not act alike ; 
both had to learn by experience how to 
meet new circumstances. Their ac- 
tions were certainly not instinctive, if 
uniformity of performance is a charac- 
teristic of instinct. Whether the pups 
were conscious of certain means as 
subservient to the end in view, is a 
point on which there is likely to be 
difference of opinion. It is remark- 
able, however, that the more _ intelli- 
gent pup when sent back in the first 
instance seized the cane at once by the 
end and dragged it through ; and if the 
observations had been carried no fur- 
ther, one might have supposed that he 
clearly perceived the best means to 
effect the desired result. But the sec- 
ond time he did not seize the end of 
the stick, and this may well lead one to 
suppose that it was rather good fortune 
than clear perception which made him 
successful before. 

If, therefore, these performances of 
the puppies, and a thousand such ac- 
tions of the higher animals, are ex- 
cluded from the class of instincts by 
their want of uniformity and by their 
more or less adequate adaptation to 
meet special and unusual circum- 
stances, how are we to place them ? 
It is clear that if we adopt the broad 
division of all activities into instinctive 
on the one hand and rational on the 
other hand, we must term them ra- 
tional. And this is the view advocated 
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by one of the most distinguished writers 
on this subject, Mr. Romanes. I ven- 
ture to think, however, that there is 
between the uniform performance of 
instinct, on the one hand, and the con- 
scious knowledge of reason on the 
other, a vast field of animal and human 
activity which I would distinguish from 
both by the application of the term 
*‘intelligence.”” I am well aware that 
the term “intelligence” is by the 
usage I advocate somewhat narrowed 
down. I am well aware that Mr. 
Romanes and others use the word 
‘intelligence’? as synonymous with 
“reason ;’’ but there is no one conven- 
ient ‘word that can take its place. And 
since Mr. Romanes has collected a most 
interesting body of facts and observa- 
tions in a volume under the title ‘‘ Ani- 
mal Intelligence,’’ it has seemed to me 
that the word “intelligence” is, in 
this field of inquiry, that best fitted to 
express the wide region of mental ac- 
tivity which lies between instinct and 
reason. In place, then, of the twofold 
division into instinct and reason, I ad- 
vocate a threefold division into instinct, 
intelligence, and reason ; and it is my 
present purpose to endeavor to define 
and illustrate the limits of the middle 
term of these three, namely intelli- 
gence. This, be it noted, is a separate 
question from that which inquires 
whether animals have the faculty of 
reason. I shall incidentally express an 
opinion on that question ; but it is, I 
repeat, a matter which is distinct from 
the immediate subject of this article. 

It will be well, first, to pay some at- 
tention to the difference between intel- 
ligence and instinct, and since concrete 
examples are more interesting than ab- 
stract definitions, I will describe some 
of the experiments and observations 
I have lately made on young chicks. 
The eggs from which in due course 
they emerged were taken from the hen 
two or three days before the time of 
hatching was fulfilled, and were placed 
in an incubator. The little birds, 
which were of a good crossed breed 
with strains of Plymouth rock, Dork- 
ing, and game, had therefore no mater- 
nal help in gaining some experience of 
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the world. I first directed my atten- 
tion to their powers of seizing and 
swallowing. Selecting one about eigh- 
teen hours old for definite experiment, 
I placed before him three small pieces 
of white of egg, moving them about a 
little in front of him with a long pin to 
draw his attention to them. He soon 
pecked at one of these and seized it at 
the fifth attempt, swallowing it a little 
awkwardly. The next he struck at the 
second attempt, but not fairly, so that 
it was thrust aside. Transferring his 
attention, therefore, to the third piece 
he seized it and swallowed it at the 
third attempt. An hour later I tried 
him again with egg and crumb of 
bread. He generally struck the morsel 
at the second or third peck, though he 
sometimes failed to seize it. Once he 
struck and seized at the first attempt. 
Later in the day I caused a small fly to 
walk across my experimental poultry- 
yard, in front of the chicks; most of 
them took no notice, but one, whom I 
will call Blackie, followed and pecked 
atit. He caught it at the seventh at- 
tempt and ate it; an hour later he 
caught another at the fourth peck, and 
subsequently a blue-bottle after twelve 
shots. This, however, he dropped and 
left uneaten. The other chicks still 
took no notice whatever of flies. 

These experiments and observations 
seem therefore to show that the skill in 
seizing is not perfect at birth, and that 
some practice is necessary. I have 
spoken only of morsels of food ; but I 
soon found that they would peck at 
almost any small object I placed before 
them, and if small enough almost any- 
thing was eaten, grain, sand, crumbs, 
or little bils of a chopped-up wax 
match. Still later, when they were 
from two to five days old, they would 
peck at, but showed more discrim- 
ination as to swallowing, all sorts of 
things, pellets of paper, buttons, beads, 
bits of limestone, cigarette ash, their 
own and their neighbor’s toes repeat- 
edly, each other’s eyes occasionally, 
the black-beaded head of a pin, the end 
of a match, the point of a penknife, a 
gold seal, my ring, and so forth. All 
were pecked at and examined, but the 
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larger objects with some timidity. An 
ordinary Bryant and May wooden 
match, for example, was for some time 
too fearsome an object for any but 
Blackie to tackle. On the third day 
four of them pecked at a burning ciga- 
rette end more than once, but some- 
times were stopped by a whiff of the 
smoke and then shook their heads and 
wiped their bills in an exceedingly 
comical fashion. After a minute or 
two they went off, but returned occa- 
sionally. When the cigarette was out 
and cold they came and looked at it, 
and in one case the chick, after looking 
but not pecking, wiped its bill. 

I did not give them water till the 
morning of the second day, when they 
were from twenty to thirty hours old. 
I then placed a shallow tin of water 
among them ; of this they took no no- 
tice. Several chanced to run through 
it, but still took no notice, which sur- 
prised me. Then one chanced, as he 
stood in it, to peck at his toes. He at 
once lifted his head in the character- 
istic way and drank repeatedly; the 
others still took no notice ; but pres- 
ently Blackie stood at the side and 
pecked at a bubble near the brim ; he 
then drank. It seemed as if the stim- 
ulus of water on the bill at once sug- 
gested the action of drinking. As he 
stood and drank others came up and 
pecked at the troubled water, and then 
they too drank. 

All this seems to show how necessary 
experience, be it never so little, is to 
the young chicks. They have to find 
out the nature of things, but they learn 
rapidly and surely. They certainly 
seem to have no instinctive knowledge 
of things. Mr. Spalding describes the 
instinctive terror of young turkeys 
when they heard the cry of ahawk. I 
do not question the fact that they 
showed fear, but I am disposed to 
question whether they had any instine- 
tive knowledge that it was a hawk. In 
any case my own chicks gave the very 
characteristic danger churr, a most 
marked and peculiar note, at any loud, 
strange, and unusual sound, or on sight 
of any alarming object. It was not a 
little amusing to see them, now stand- 





ing and churring and now scuttling 
away in terror, when I introduced to 
their notice a large Carabus beetle. If 
I threw a piece of screwed-up paper 
among them they sounded the danger 
churr and ran off. When I sneezed, 
or clapped my hands, or played a sharp 
chord on the violin, off they went ; and 
I do not think they had any instinctive 
acquaintance with violins. 

I will further illustrate their want of 
innate knowledge of the things of this 
world by one or two more examples. I 
had fed them occasionally on small 
worms an inch or so in length. I then 
took similar sized pieces of worsted 
wool of a rich red-brown color and 
threw them among my chicks. The 
avidity with which they were seized 
was remarkable, and most exciting 
were the chases after the fortunate 
birdling who had secured a worsted 
worm. I could not succeed in satisfy - 
ing them with worsted, and eventually 
desisted lest my experiments should 
lead to serious indigestion. Some 
hours later I cut off a piece six inches 
long and threw it among them. In- 
stantly there was the danger churr, 
and to a chick they feared to tackle 
that monstrous worm. Then I gave 
them a somewhat smaller piece, four 
inches long ; this they regarded. doubt- 
fully, but one (not Blackie this time) 
picked it up and ran off with it. There 
was much pulling of it one from an- 
other, but soon it was dropped. Occa- 
sionally it was picked up again and 
run off with, but eventually it was left 
unnoticed. The pleasures of eating 
worsted began to pall. I threw in 
smaller pieces but they excited little 
interest ; one was run off with and 
soon dropped, but eventually eaten. 
Two others were allowed to remain 
untouched. I left the four-inch piece. 
Presently I was roused from my writ- 
ing by sounds of excitement and little 
pattering feet. Blackie had seized the 
piece and was being chased for the 
prize. Escaping from the yard in 
which the chicks were confined by 
leaping over the fender, he ran to the 
corner of my study, and after extreme 
efforts swallowed it. 
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It may be said that to supply worm- 
like worsted was a piece of base and 
unnatural deception. I will give one 
more case in which there was no de- 
ception. In special reference to certain 
oft-quoted observations of Mr. Spal- 
ding’s I was desirous of ascertaining 
whether my chicks had an instinctive 
knowledge of the difference between 
a blue-bottle and a bea Now Blackie 
was intimately acquainted with blue- 
bottles and liked them well. When I 
placed a bee in my experimental poul- 
try-yard most of the chicks were afraid 
of it, as indeed they were of blue- 
bottles ; but Blackie without hesitation 
snapped it up and ran off with it, then 
he dropped it, shook his head much 
and wiped his bill repeatedly. I do 
not think he had been stung, if so he 
quickly got over any ill effects and was 
happy and eager about other things in 
afew minutes ; more probably he had 
tasted the poison. In any case he no 
longer took any interest in that bee. 
Some hours later on the same day (his 
fifth) I placed beneath a glass tumbler 
in my yard a blue-bottle and a small 
humble-bee, from both of which a por- 
tion of the wings had been (of course 
painlessly) removed. Blackie and one 
other pecked at both, seen through 
the glass. Ithen let the bee escape ; 
Blackie snapped it up, ran off with it, 
and soon swallowed it. Another small 
humble-bee he went for at once, dis- 
abled it by dashing it against the ground 
with his bill, and swallowed it. Both 
of these humble-bees had stings. I 
was rather surprised at the results of 
these experiments, but give them as 
they are recorded in my notes taken 
down at the time. 

Now, how shall we describe instinct ? 
T go back to my little chick in its early 
efforts at pecking. Here we have a 
motor response to a certain stimulus. 
And there can be very little question 
that the motor response is, as we are 
apt to say, purely mechanical, or as we 
should more correctly say, purely or- 
ganic. It is of the nature of a reflex 
act, like our own winking, or the clos- 
ure of the hand of a sleeping child on 
your finger placed within its palm. 
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But it is a reflex act, the performance 
of which is accompanied by conscious- 
ness, if we use the word consciousness 
in its broadest sense to describe any 
sort of feeling, dim or clear, vague or 
distinct. And the rdle of conscious- 
ness on the matter of pecking is to 
select the adequate responses and to 
steady the muscular mechanism to its 
work. Let us describe the organic 
motor reflexes as due to innate capacity 
for motor response. Then in the an- 
imal kingdom we find that the responses 
which are the outcome of this innate 
capacity are variable in their adequacy. 
My chicks, for example, at first made 
bad shots as well as occasional good 
shots. Now the greater the variability 
and the greater the initial percentage 
of inadequacy, the more necessity is 
there for acquisition of skill by the 
individual. On the other hand, the 
less the variability and the smaller the 
initial percentage of inadequate re- 
sponse, the less the necessity for any 
individual acquisition of skill. 

And now we can give a good working 
definition of instinct in its objective 
aspect. Instinctive activities, in their 
theoretical perfection, are those in 
which there is no variability, in which 
the percentage of inadequacy is nil, 
and in which, therefore, there is no 
necessity for any intelligent acquisition 
of skill. If my chicks had pecked per- 
fectly from the first they would have 
had this instinct in perfection. As it 
was they required a little intelligence, 
acting by and through experience, to 
perfect their activities. The instincts 
were very nearly, but not quite, per- 
fect. 

So much in illustration of the distinc- 
tion between instinct and intelligence. 
I shall have a harder task in drawing 
the distinction between intelligence 
and reason ; not because, as I believe, 
the distinction is a less real and valid 
one, but because it is more subtle, and 
involves a somewhat closer analysis of 
the activities of the mind. 

Let us endeavor to build up, stage 
by stage, from the foundations we 
have already laid. Animals and men 
come into the world endowed with an 
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innate capacity for active response to 
certain stimuli. This is part of their 
organic inheritance. The response may 
be from the first an accurate and ade- 
quate response ; in such cases we term 
it instinctive. But more frequently the 
responses have a variable amount of 
inaccuracy and inadequacy ; in such 
cases the animal, as a matter of ob- 
served fact, has a power of selective 
control over the responses; and this 
power of selective control in the activi- 
ties which are essential to daily life, is 
the first stage of intelligence. Now 
why do I say intelligence and not rea- 
son? Well, let us go back to Sydney 
Smith’s description of the reasoned 
act: ‘*If I desire to do a certain 
thing,’ he says, ‘‘ adopt certain means 
to effect it, and have a clear and pre- 
cise notion that those means are sub- 
servient to that end, then I act from 
reason.’? But have we any ground for 
supposing that a chick, a few hours 
old, has ‘‘a clear and precise notion 
that those means are subservient to 
that end’’?? Is it probable that the 
baby who is learning to put a crust into 
his mouth and not into his eye has any 
precise notions of the relation of means 
toends? If not, then here we have a 
class of activities, and a very impor- 
tant class, those, namely, which are 
essential to daily life, which are per- 
fectel by means of a faculty which is 
not reason, and which I would term 
intelligence. To paraphrase Sydney 
Smith I would say, ‘* If I adopt certain 
means to effect a given end, but have 
no clear and precise notion of the rela- 
tion of means to end, then I act not 
from reason but from intelligence.’’ 
And to modify a well-known statement 
of Mr. Romanes, I would say that, 
‘unlike reason, intelligence implies no 
conscious knowledge of the relation 
between the means employed and the 
ends attained, though it may be exer- 
cised in selective adaptation to circum- 
stances novel alike to the experience of 
the individual and to that of the spe- 
cies.” 

How far then does this intelligent 
adaptation to circumstances, as opposed 
to the truly rational perception of the 





relation of means to ends — how far, in 
a word, does intelligence, as distin- 
guished from reason, extend ? Let us, 
in endeavoring to answer this question, 
continue to build upwards from the 
basis of the innate capacity for re- 
sponse. It is clear that my little chicks 
could not peck with more or less initial 
accuracy at morsels of food without 
seeing them. But the seeing, in the 
first instance, is probably rather an 
organic than a mental act. Neverthe- 
less, it is presumably, from the first, at 
least, accompanied by consciousness. 
And -it is remarkable that the young 
chick does not peck at morsels which 
are beyond its reach. It is thus in ad- 
vance of the proverbial baby that cries 
for the moon. What does this imply ? 
It does not imply, as some would tell 
us, that the chick has an accurate 
knowledge of distance. It is we who 
have the knowledge of distance, not 
the chick. It does imply, however,. 
that, in fairly accurate co-ordination 
with certain movements of the eye and 
head, there are those complex actions. 
which are involved in pecking; and 
that these responses are only evoked 
when the object is within certain limits. 
of distance. Moreover, on the second 
day, if not on the first, the chick will 
walk several inches towards pieces of 
egg viaced beyond its reach. And this 
involves yet further co-ordination. 
There can be very little question that 
the whole of this chain of events, turn- 
ing the head, pecking, walking, is of 
the nature of a complex organic re- 
sponse to stimulus ; that the sight of 
the small white morsel is just the touch 
of the trigger that, so to speak, fires 
off this complicated train of activities, 
the ability to perform which is innate. 
But we have every reason to suppose 
that the performance of these actions is 
accompanied by feeling or conscious- 
ness. So that in these early days of 
life the consciousness of the chick is, if 
one may so say, entering into and tak- 
ing possession of its organic inherit- 
ance. And consciousness, like a wise 
heir, at onee proceeds to set its estate 
in order and to remedy such imperfec- 
tions as it finds therein. In the case 









































of the chick the inheritance is already 
so well organized that it requires very 
little individual control of ‘conscious- 
ness to put things in excellent working 
trim. In the case of the human infant, 
however, there are noteworthy differ- 
ences. In the first place, the heir 
comes into possession when he is, as 
compared with the .chick, far younger 
and less mature ; in the second place, 
his inheritance is of vastly greater 
extent, with commercial relations of 
far greater range and complexity ; and 
in the third place, it has been the cus- 
tom for generations of his ancestors 
that during his minority he should be 
aided in the administration of his es- 
tate by faithful stewards, and should 
be instructed therein by wise tutors. 
Still, notwithstanding these differences, 
it remains true that the infant con- 
sciousness, like the chick conscious- 
ness, has, more gradually, no doubt, 
and with more external aid, to enter 
into and take possession of its organic 
inheritance ; and, no matter how much 
he is aided and instructed, he has to do 
so individually and for himself. None 
can share this task with him, or per- 
form it for him. With this inher- 
itance, moreover, he must make the 
best of life. No kindly uncle or aunt 
can bequeath to him a new estate. 
The inheritance is his to deal with as 
he may and can, within the assigned 
limits, for his very power of dealing 
with the inheritance is part of the in- 
heritance itself. 

We are getting, however, too far 
from our foundations, and must return 
to the stage up to which we have, I 
trust, securely built. The chick, or the 
child, in the early hours or days of life 
acquires skill in the management of 
that part of organic inheritance which 
we call its bodily organs. And this 
skill involves what we adult human 
beings, who have knowledge of these 
things, call relations in space and time, 
relations of cause and effect, relations 
of means to ends. The chick of a 
week old will pick a fly off your fingers 
and not so much as touch the finger 
itself. What accurate knowledge, some 
will say, of position and distance ! 
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what keen appreciation of the nice re- 
lation of means to ends! Not so, I 
think. No knowledge, no appreciation. 
That would involve reason; and the 
chick is guided by intelligence, not by 
reason. 

The distinction between the two is 
still, no doubt, wanting in clearness. 
It is one not easy to establish without 
entering into questions of technical 
psychology, which would here be out 
of place. It may, however, be illus- 
trated from human experience. When 
we look out upon the world we see 
around us a number of familiar objects, 
on any one of which we can fix our 
attention. As I look up from my page 
I see, for example, my cat asleep upon 
the hearth-rug. Fixing my eyes upon 
her, I have a definite ‘‘impression,’’ 
which is in the focus, so to speak, of 
my consciousness. But besides the 
cat, I see much else, dimly and indefi- 
nitely —the fender, the fireplace, and 
so forth. These are not in the focus of 
my vision or my consciousness ; they 
form the setting of the visual picture 
of the cat, and we may conveniently 
call them “ marginal’? in conscious- 
ness. At some future time I may very 
probably be reminded of this trivial in- 
cident in my experience. I shall then 
have in my mind’s eye an ‘idea”’ of 
the cat. This will occupy the focus of 
my consciousness, and around the focus 
there will be a more or less hazy mar- 
gin. 

There can be very little question that 
the higher animals have impressions 
and ideas analogous to ours. Whena 
dog sees before him a nice meaty bone, 
I have no doubt that he has a quite 
clear-cut and definite impression. And 
when he comes home hungry, after a 
long walk, and going down into the 
kitchen, looks up wistfully at the cook, 
I, for one, should not feel disposed to 
question that he has in his mind’s eye 
a more or less definite idea of a bone. 

So much for the impressions and 
ideas themselves. They are both mat- 
ters of the focus of vision, or of the 
focal region of that wider field of vision 
which is embraced by the mind’s eye. 
But in our own experience, and I think 
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we may say with tolerable certainty, in 
that of the higher animals also, the 
focus, though of central importance, is 
rot everything. When the dog sees a 
bone held above him by the kindly 
cook, just beyond his reach, he has not 
only a definite impression of the bone 
in the focus of his hungry conscious- 
ness, but he is aware also of much 
besides—the cook, the dresser, the 
kitchen ceiling, and so forth, all of 
which is, indeed, of wholly subsidiary 
interest to him, but is none the less 
present to his consciousness. More 
than this. The important point is that 
in certain respects the nature of the 
impression itself is determined by these 
marginal surroundings. What we call 
the position of the bone, its distance 
from him and from other objects, is 
largely thus determined. 

But surely, it may be said, the bone 
is one thing and its position in space is 
quite another thing. For you, reader, 
and for me, doubtless; but not, I 
think, for the dog. We have learnt to 
analyze what is given to us in experi- 
ence, and to disentangle the elements 
of what is presented in complex asso- 
ciation. The dog and the little child 
do not attempt this disentanglement. 
They have no separate conception of 
position and distance. For them there 
is, as for us, a different impression 
according as what we call the object is 
near or far, in this position or in that. 
But they have not analyzed this differ- 
ence, nor thrown the light of reflection 
upon its determining cause. Nor, in- 
deed, do we, in our practical, every-day 
life, trouble ourselves to perform this 
analysis, though the power of doing so 
is with us always held in reserve, and 
can be employed at will. As I look at 
my cat I am aware that she is at a cer- 
tain distance from me, and occupies a 
definite position in space. This is a 
very familiar and commonplace experi- 
ence. But I do not, under ordinary 
circumstances, trouble my head about 
her distance or her position in space. 
I am dimly aware of it, and that is all. 
I can, if I like, however, form in my 
mind’s eye a quite definite impression 
of her distance from me or from yon- 
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der fossil Ichthyosaurus. But when 
I do so, what is in the focus of my 
thought is not the cat nor the fossil, 
but the relation of these objects in 
space. 

And how is it presumably with the 
dog who is patiently waiting for his 
bone at the hands of the kindly cook? 
He sees the juicy morsel, and is aware 
that it is out of his reach. But he is 
aware of the distance, I imagine, just 
in the same way as I was aware of my 
distance from the cat before I began 
to think of the relationship in space. 
The distance is not in his mind disso- 
ciated from the distant object. For 
there is a marked distinction between 
perceiving a distant_object and perceiv- 
ing the distance of the object. And 
I conceive the dog’s attention to be 
much too firmly focussed on the bone 
to leave it for anything so dry and un- 
interesting as an impression of relation. 
With the object in the focus of his 
consciousness in that particular way, 
and with that particular margin of sur- 
rounding circumstances, it is for him a 
bone just there, and just out of his 
reach. He feels this quite clearly ; it 
is the result of a good deal of expe- 
rience gained in that kitchen and else- 
where ; but it has never occurred to 
him, nor, as I think probable, to any of 
his kind, to unhitch his consciousness 
fron: the interesting bone, and fix it 
upon its relation to him or to anything 
else in space. 

Let us next suppose that our kindly 
cook gradually lowers the bone until it 
is within reach of the dog’s jaws. He 
is, I need hardly say, a well-bred beast, 
and does not attempt to snap; but 
when the bone is well within reach, he 
quite gently takes it from the cook’s 
fingers, and goes out with it into the 
yard. He here employs certain defi- 
nite means to reach certain definite 
ends ; but he has probably no notion of 
the relation of means to ends as such ; 
his consciousness is quite otherwise 
occupied. When I stretch out my 
hand to dip the pen into the ink I have 
no thought of means and ends. I feel 


sure that the old gentleman I met yes- 
terday at dinner, who filled his glass to 
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the brim with port, and after holding it 
to the light lifted it to his lips without 
spilling a drop on his ample shirt-front, 
did not trouble his head about ends 
and means. I am not hinting that he 
was incapable of doing so; I merely 
record my belief that he did not do so. 
And when the dog rises on his hind 
legs and gently takes the bone from the 
cook’s hands, he pays, I imagine, no 
more attention to the means employed 
to attain his end than the cook does in 
the movement of her arm and hand in 
giving it to him. The movements of 
both are conscious actions ; in each 
case they involve much accurate mus- 
cular co-ordination, but the motor feel- 
ings, though undoubtedly marginal, 
probably in neither case come to the 
focus of consciousness. Even if they 
do, the true relationship between these 
means and the end in view is not per- 
ceived as a distinct impression or idea. 

The difference, then, between intel- 
ligent actions and their rational inter- 
pretation lies in the fact that for 
intelligence it is sufficient that what we 
call the relationships of natural objects 
should be felt on the margin of con- 
sciousness, inalienably associated with 
the objects themselves, while for rea- 
son it is necessary that relationships 
should be so far dissociated from the 
objects as to occupy the focus of con- 
sciousness. Such being the distinc- 
tion, let us now consider a few cases of 
animal intelligence of progressive com- 
plexity in the light thereof. 

We may begin with a very simple 
case. On the evening of their fourth 
day of active life I placed before my 
little chicks two objects new to their 
experience, a small worm and a yellow 
and black caterpillar —that of the cin- 
nabar moth, so common, in the sum- 
mer, on ragwort. The birds looked a 
little timidly and suspiciously at both 
of them. So far as I could judge, they 
were not more suspicious of one than 
of the other ; they were probably sus- 
picious of both, because the objects 
were rather larger than those the chicks 
were accustomed to peck at, and be- 
cause they moved. They pecked at 
them timidly once or twice ; but as it 
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was getting late, and my chicks were 
rather sleepy, I felt it my duty, as their 
acting foster-mother, to put them to 
bed. Next morning, when they were 
fresh and vigorous, I repeated the ex- 
periment. Again both objects, the 
worm and the cinnabar caterpillar, were 
pecked at timidly, and eventually taken 
up in the bill and run off with. But 
the caterpillar, which is known to be 
distasteful to most birds was dropped 
at once, while the worm was, after 
some comical efforts, bolted. Subse- 
quently the caterpillar was occasionally 
pecked at, and more often merely 
looked at; but soon it was left quite 
unnoticed. Fresh small worms, on the 
other hand, were at once, and with 
confidence, snapped up and carried off, 
causing a most exciting chase, the for- 
tunate possessor being allowed no peace 
for the delightful efforts necessary for 
swallowing the worm. 

In these experiments and observa- 
tions the points to be noticed are, first, 
the absence of any instinctive knowl- 
edge of the difference between a nice 
worm and a nasty caterpillar ; secondly, 
rapid profiting by experience after a 
few practical trials ; thirdly, arising out 
of this, the discriminating by sight be- 
tween the two objects ; fourthly, the 
association of a nasty taste in the mouth, 
or perhaps a disagreeable odor, with 
one of the objects, and pleasant gusta- 
tory results with the other ; and fifthly, 
guidance of subsequent action in ac- 
cordance with the results of experience. 
In the last two points we have in an 
elementary form the basis of intelli- 
gent adaptation to circumstances. It is 
founded on experience ; it involves the 
association of impressions and ideas ; 
and it implies a power of control over 
the motor responses. 

Let us next take a case illustrative of 
a rather more advanced stage of intelli- 
gence. I kept the chicks in my study 
near the gas-stove, so that I might 
regulate the temperature. I made 
for them a sort of yard, paved with 
newspaper, and with newspaper walls 
propped against the fender, rugs, and 
what-not. At one side the turned up 
newspaper rested against’ a chair. 
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Blackie was a week old, and seemed 
particularly bright and fresh, perhaps 
in consequence of his hearty meal of 
worsted. He was standing near the 
edge of the yard, pecking vigorously 
and persistently at something, which I 
discovered to be the number of the 
page of the newspaper. He then trans- 
ferred his attention and his efforts to 
the somewhat turned-in corner of the 
newspaper, which was just within his 
reach. Seizing this, he pulled at it, 
bending the newspaper down, and thus 
making a breach in the wall of my 
yard. Through this breach he stepped 
out into the wider world of my study. 
I put the paper back as before, caught 
the errant Blackie, and placed him in 
the yard, near the scene of his former 
efforts. He again pecked at the corner 
of the paper, again pulled it down, and 
again escaped. I then put him back as 
far off as possible from this weak place 
in my poultry-yard. Presently, I think 
after about three or four minutes, he 
sauntered round to the corner, repeated 
his previous procedure, and again made 
his escape. 

Unquestionably this is a more com- 
plex case of intelligence than that 
which I gave before. But it is of the 
same order. It is founded on experi- 
ence; it involves the association of 
impressions and ideas ; and it implies 
a power of profiting by the experience 
through the association. The chick 
found that a certain action, performed 
in the first instance, it would seem, 
without any view to any particular re- 
sults, produced certain effects ; those 
effects were pleasurable ; and associa- 
tion was fgrmed between the idea of 
pecking at that corner and the idea of 
walking out into the room. And sub- 
sequently the action of pulling down 
the newspaper was repeated for pre- 
cisely the same reason that the action 
of picking up the worm was repeated 
— namely, because it had become asso- 
ciated through experience with pleasur- 
able consequences. But can we fairly 
suppose the chick had “a clear and 
precise notion that those means were 
subservient to that end’? I, for one 
think not. I go back to what I endeay- 





ored to establish above with regard to 
the animal’s appreciation of distance 
as a, to him inseparable, adjunct of 
certain impressions. I tried to show 
that it is quite possible, and indeed a 
familiar fact in experience, to feel or 
be aware that an object is distant with- 
out having perceived the relation of 
distance between two objects ; that it 
is quite possible, and a fact of daily 
occurrence, to perceive things in their 
natural relationships without having 
pierced to a knowledge of the relation- 
ships themselves as such. So now I 
would say that it is quite possible to 
perceive the natural sequence of events 
as given in experience without piercing 
to a knowledge of the causal or other 
relation which underlies the sequence ; 
that it is quite possible to consciously 
employ means to the attainment of a 
given end without having anything 
like a notion, vague or precise, of the 
relation between means and end. A 
subtle distinction, perhaps, but, I am 
convinced, a real one; and a distinc- 
tion which differentiates reason from 
intelligence as I have used these words. 
For reason involves, as a preliminary 
step, the definite perception of rela- 
tions. 

I will now proceed to some yet more 
complex examples of intelligence, which 
I freely admit may involve reason and 
the perception of relations, but which, 
I suggest, may be interpreted as the 
outcome of intefligence. Dr. Andrew 
Wilson describes the case of a dog 
which hunted a rabbit’ several times 
down a curved shrubbery, and each 
time ran it into a drain at the end. 
‘““The dog then appears to have come 
to the conclusion ’’ —I quote Dr. Wil- 
son’s words —‘‘that the chord of a 
circle is shorter than its arc, for he 
raised the rabbit again, and, instead of 
following him through the shrubbery 
as usual, he took the short cut to the 
drain, and was ready and in waiting 
on the rabbit when he arrived, and 
caught him.”” Now I admit that the 
dog may have perceived the relation 
between the chord and its arc, of 
course in a very rudimentary way, and 
not definitely, as a mathematician does, 




































but, on the other hand, I submit that 
he may not. Do we not again and 
again see our dogs racing round after 
each other, and cutting off corners as 
they do so? Is there not here a sufli- 
cient basis in experience for a direct 
association between what we call a 
short cut and more rapid transit? The 
dog had admittedly run the rabbit into 
that particular drain several times. 
May not this experience have led to 
the association of the rabbit and the 
drain ?. And the drain being thus sug- 
gested, may not the dog have at once 
run there? In a word, may not the 
dog’s conduct be explained as the out- 
come of direct experience and asso- 
ciation, and not as the result of the 
perception of a relation, that between 
the chord and the arc of a circle, over 
which Hodge, the farmer’s lad, finds 
no little difficulty ? I am not attempt- 
ing to decide this case; I use it to 
illustrate the distinction between intel- 
ligence and reason. If the action was 
the result of practical experience and 
the consequent association of impres- 
sions and ideas, it was an intelligent 
one ; if, on the other hand, the dog 
really perceived the relation as such, 
his action was a reasoned one. 

Take next a somewhat different case. 
Mr. Romanes records an interesting 
observation, of which one of his own 
dogs was the subject. This dog was 
cowed by the sound of apples being 
shot on to the floor of a loft above the 
stable ; but when Mr. Romanes took 
the dog up into the loft, and let him 
see what was going on, he ceased to be 
disquieted by the noise. In his index, 
Mr. Romanes enters this under this 
heading, ‘* Appreciation of cause by 
the dog.’”? Now here, again, two in- 
terpretations are possible. If the dog 
really perceived the relation of causa- 
tion as such, he had rational grounds 
for ceasing to be disquieted ; but if it 
was merely a matter of association of 
impressions and ideas, his satisfaction 
was simply intelligence. Let me illus- 
trate what I mean by a somewhat par- 
allel case. Some years ago my cat was 
asleep on a chair, and my little boy 
was blowing a toy horn. The cat, 
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without moving, mewed uneasily. I 
told my boy to go on blowing. The cat 
grew more uneasy, got up, stretched 
herself, and turned towards the source 
of discomfort. She stood looking at 
my boy for a minute as he blew ; then, 
curling herself up, she went to sleep 
again, and no amount of blowing dis- 
turbed her further. With regard to 
my cat’s procedure, and Mr. Romanes’s « 
dog, I suggest the following explana- 
tion. For animals, I take it, common 
and familiar sounds soon have their 
normal associations. An unusual sound 
without such normal associations leads, 
if loud and sudden, to undefined fear 
(for example, with my chicks when I 
played a sharp chord on the violin) ; 
if the sound be merely disturbing, to 
discomfort or uneasiness ; if simply 
unfamiliar, to curiosity. There is also 
a normal association of sound with 
some object, and, in the case of an un- 
usual unfamiliar sound, an almost irre- 
sistible tendency to make the source of 
the sound focal to consciousness and 
to vision. Hence numberless cases of 
animals being attracted to objects of 
which they show signs of fear. Mr. 
Romanes’s dog and my cat were both 
disturbed by unfamiliar sounds ; when 
they were allowed to see the source of 
the sound, ana found nothing further 
disquieting about it, nor suffered any 
unpleasant consequences, they were 
satisfied. And subsequently the sound 
suggested that which neither inspired 
fear nor produced uneasiness. That is 
the explanation on the hypothesis of 
intelligence. I am merely giving my 
own view, and am not attempting to 
decide the matter. If the dog and the 
cat respectively really perceived the 
relation of cause and effect, as a rela- 
tion, they were rational beings. 

I must briefly consider one yet more 
complex case of animal conduct, since 
it is typical of its kind, and since it is 
explicable, I think, on either hypothe- 
sis. In his work on the human mind, 
Professor Sully writes as follows, in a 
footnote : ‘‘ One of the clearest exam- 
ples of canine conscience I have met 
with,’’ he says, ‘‘was given me by a 
friend, the owner of the dog, and the 
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witness of the action. The animal, a 
variety of terrier, was left in the dining- 
room, where were the remains of a cold 
supper. He got on the table, and se- 
cured a piece of cold tongue, but, with- 
out eating a morsel of it, he carried it 
into the drawing-room, deposited it 
at the feet of his mistress, and then 
crawled out of sight, looking the picture 
of abject misery.’’ I have no wish to 
say one word which shall detract from 
the moral excellence, if any one likes 
so to call it, of that terrier ; but I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to analyze his case. 
We may suppose he was hungry, poor 
fellow, but the natural impulse to 
appease that hunger was checked in 
presence of that loyal feeling of subser- 
vience to the mistress which is the out- 
come of the dog’s mode of life as the 
companion of man, and which has 
probably been developed from certain 
innate social tendencies of the canide, 
which, like wolves and jackals, hunt in 
packs. Note, in passing, that the 
checking of this impulse was incom- 
plete. Had it been complete, he would 
never have stolen the tongue at all, and 
would have remained unknown to 
fame. His is not the only case in 
which our sympathies go out towards 
the imperfectly moral more freely than 
towards those who are beyond reproach. 
In the case of the terrier, then, the 
prompting of what we should call a 
lower impulse, the satisfaction of hun- 
ger, for the moment got the better of 
what we should call the higher im- 
pulse, obedience to the mistress ; but 
only fora moment ; the higher impulse 
prevailed, and the dog crept abjectly to 
his mistress» No one is likely to ques- 
tion —at any rate, no one who knows 
dogs is likely to question —the exist- 
ence of the higher trait in canine 
character, that of subservience and obe- 
dience to the master or mistress. And 
few are likely to question the probability 
of the fact that there was in the dog’s 
mind a painful conflict of impulses, re- 
sulting in the victory of what we call 
the higher. All this may be granted. 
But if some one says, what it should 
be observed Mr. Sully does not say, 
that the terrier did what he knew to be 
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right because he knew it to be right, 
that is a very different matter. 1 do 
not dogmatically deny it; but I con- 
ceive that it was not so. For what is 
involved when we say that he knew 
that it was right? There is involved 
a more or less definite perception of 
the relation of the given act to an ideal 
standard. No action can be perceived 
to be moral or immoral without reflec- 
tion. The action is compared with a 
standard, and found either to reach or 
to fall short of that standard. What 
the standard is does not matter a jot, so 
faras the moral judgment is concerned. 
My standard of right may be altogether 
wrong from my neighbor’s point of 
view. But in expressing a moral judg- 
ment concerning an action I view the 
act in reference to my standard, and 
say that it either approaches thereto or 
falls short thereof. This, then, is what 
I mean when I say that I think it prob- 
able that animals are incapable of 
moral judgment. I mean that they do 
not frame a moral standard and per- 
ceive the relation of a given action, 
performed by themselves or others, 
to that standard. What is sometimes 
called the morality of feeling they 
have; the morality of judgment they 
have not. At least such is my opinion. 

So, too, with regard to matters of 
beauty. I do not think that any one 
who knows how the bower-bird decks 
its home, collecting flowers and fruits 
of bright and varied colors, removing 
everything unsightly and strewing the 
ground with tender moss ; or how the 
humming-birds decorate their nests — 
‘with the utmost taste,’’ as Dr. Gould 
observes — weaving into their structure 
beautiful pieces of flat lichen—TI say 
that I do not think any one who knows 
his facts can deny that some animals 
have a sense of beauty and derive 
pleasure from objects which to them 
and to us are delightful to the eye. 
But there is a great difference between, 
on the one hand, having pleasurable 
feeling at the sight of beautiful objects 
and gratifying that feeling by either 
going to them or bringing them to you, 
and, on the other hand, perceiving 
esthetic relations. The esthetics of 
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feeling the animals may possess, if by 
this phrase is meant no more than mere 
pleasure at the sight of certain objects ; 
the esthetics of judgment is beyond 
them. 

And so once more, with the third 
member of the great triad or trinity — 
that rich chord to the ear of reason, the 
distinguishable but inseparable notes 
of which are right, beauty, and truth. 
As the animal has, in my view, no 
power of judging actions in relation to 
a standard of right, no power of ap- 
praising objects in relation to a stand- 
ard of beauty, so also it has, I conceive, 
no power of gauging its perceptions 
and conceptions in relation to a stand- 
ard of truth. For truth is a matter of 
intellectual knowledge, and such knowl- 
edge the brutes have not. It lies be- 
yond the limits of animal intelligence. 

I have now, so far as is possible 
without entering into technical details, 
illustrated the distinction between in- 
telligence and reason. Intelligence is 
the faculty by which, through expe- 
rience and association, activities are 
adapted to, or, more strictly, moulded 
by, new circumstances ; while reason 
is the faculty which has its inception 
in the true grasping of relationships 
as such. Intelligence is ever on the 
watch for fortunate variations of activ- 
ity and happy hits of motor response ; 
it feels that they are suitable, though it 
knows not how and why, and controls 
future activities in their direction. It 
proceeds by trial and error, and selects 
the successes from among the failures. 
Reason explains the suitability; it 
shows wherein lies the success or the 
error, and adapts conduct through a 
clear perception of the relationships 
involved. Individual experience, asso- 
ciation, and imitation are the main fac- 
tors of intelligence ; explanation and 
intentional adaptation are the goal of 
reason. 

Incidentally I have expressed my 
opinion that, in the activities of the 
higher animals, marvellously intelligent 
as they often are, there is no evidence 
of that true perception of relationships 
which is essential to reason. But this 
is merely an opinion, and not a settled 





conviction. I shall not be the least 
ashamed of myself if I change this. 
view before the close of the present 
year. And the distinction between in- 
telligence and reason will remain pre- 
cisely the same if animals are proved 
to be rational beings the day after to- 
morrow. For the distinction holds 
good between human intelligence and 
human reason, just as much as between 
animal intelligence and the possible 
reason of animals. It is no line of di- 
vision which separates animals from 
men; but a distinction between fae- 
ulties, one of which, at least (and 
perhaps both, though this I doubt), is 
common to animals and men. 
C. Luoyp Morgan. 


From The Church Quarterly Review. 
DOROTHY SIDNEY.* 

THERE is a perennial charm con- 
nected with the family of Sidney. 
Those who know least of English his- 
tory and literature know and honor the 
name of Sir Philip Sidney, and have 
some dim respect for that of Algernon. 
The name of Sidney stands for all that 
is most honorable and chivalrous in the 
idea of an English gentleman, and is 
associated forever with two self-sacri- 
ficing deaths ; for if the death on the 
scaffold on Tower Hill was less glorious 
than that on the field of Zutphen, it 
was at least a death of sacrifice for 
an ideal, mistaken, indeed, but pure. 
And those who know in fuller detail 
the history of the century which begins 
with Philip and ends with Algernon, 
know that other members of the house 
of Sidney were contributing their share 
to the honorable record of their family. 
Sir Henry Sidney, lord-deputy of Ire- 
land, held that supremely difficult post 
for thirteen years, with honor to him- 
self and advantage to the people whom 
he governed. Robert Sidney, Lord 
Leicester, grandson of Sir Henry, 
nephew of Sir Philip, father of Dor- 


1 Sacharissa: Some Account of Dorothy Sidney, 
Countess of Sunderland, her Family and Friends, 
1617-1684. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady). 
London, 1893. 
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othy and Algernon, served Charles I. 
as ambassador in Paris from 1636 to 
1641, and all that we hear of him leaves 
behind a high opinion of the charm 
and rectitude of his character, if not of 
the strength of his abilities. Neither 


Sir Henry nor Lord Leicester was well | 
|to the contemplation of other days and 


requited by the sovereign whom he 
served, and, indeed, the Sidney family 
throughout the century owed little to 
the favor of the crown. History has, 
however, made amends. It records 
many names more splendid, more con- 
spicuous for strength and for great 
achievements, but none more stainless. 
And literature too is in their debt, for 
though neither Sir Philip Sidney nor 
Edmund Waller are in the front rank 
of English writers, yet to have written 
*‘ Astrophel and Stella’? and to have 
inspired the songs to Sacharissa, are 
not the least among the honors of the 
house of Sidney. 

The distinction just mentioned be- 
longs to the lady whose name stands at 
the head of this article, and who is the 
subject of a very readable and pleasant 
biography by Mrs. Ady, more familiarly 
known to many readers as Miss Julia 
Cartwright. Dorothy Sidney does, in- 
deed, only. form a centre for a picture 
of the Sidney family during the seven- 
and-sixty years of her life; but 
although not much is known of her, 
and but few of her letters remain, yet 
there is enough to show this central 
figure to be one of unusual grace and 
charm, a lady distinguished in her 
youth as the reigning beauty of the 
age, in her maturer years as the mother 
of Sunderland, the mother-in-law and 
intimate cofrespondent of Halifax, and 
throughout her life as one who was 
both lovable and loved, who had many 
friends and admirers, and few enemies. 
To read her life is to surrender oneself 
to the contemplation of the culture of 
the seventeenth century in its best as- 
pect, the culture which is reflected in 
George Herbert and Lovelace and 
Waller, and it is only from such a point 
of view that it is worth while to read 
it at all. Lady Sunderland was very 
near the political movements of that 
troubled time, but she was not of them. 
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No new light is thrown by her biog- 
raphy on the history either of Charles 
I. or of Charles II., and the graver stu- 
dent may safely pass it by. But those 
who like at times to step back from the 
bustle of our own day and the familiar 
accents of our contemporary literature 


other manners, may well spend a few 
hours in turning over the pages of 
this book. We cannot, indeed, restore 
the atmosphere of the seventeenth 
century as we can the days of ‘‘ The 
Tatler”? and “The Spectator,” or of 
Wraxall and Hervey and Walpole ; but 
we know the leading men and women 
of the reigns of Charles I. and Charles 
II. only less well than we know those 
of Queen Anne and the Georges, and 
their company is sometimes brighter 
and pleasanter. In the company of 
Dorothy Sidney one may well be con- 
tent to linger for a little while. 

The home that is associated with all 
the Sidneys is Penshurst in Kent. The 
terms in which it is described by Ben 
Jonson and Sir Philip Sidney show 
that, like the family to which it be- 
longed, it possessed a charm greatly in 
excess of its splendor. Jonson devotes 
one of the poems of his ‘‘ Forest” to 
descri}ing its delights :— 

Thou art not, Penshurst, built to envious 
show 

Of touch or marble, nor canst boast a row 

Of polished pillars/or a roof of gold ; 

Thou hast no lantern of which tales are 
told, F 

Or stair or courts ; but stand’st an ancient 
pile, 

And, these grudged at, art reverenced the 
while.} 

And Sir Philip is unquestionably think- 

ing of Penshurst when he describes the 

house in his ** Arcadia,” “* built of fair 

and strong stone, not affecting so much 

any extraordinary kind of fineness, as 

an honorable representing of a firm 

stateliness.””? The Sidneys were, as 

Jonson indicates at the end of his 

poem, a home-loving family, and at 

Penshurst Dorothy Sidney passed the 

greater part of her girlhood. She was 


1 Quoted by Mrs, Ady, Sacharissa, p. 20, 
2 Ibid., p. 19. 






























born in October, 1617, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Robert Sidney, then Lord Lisle, 
and Lady Dorothy Perey, daughter of 
the Earl of Northumberland. Of these 
parents one receives a very pleasant 
impression. Of Lord Leicester, as 
Dorothy’s father became in 1626, Clar- 
endon says that he was 


a man of great parts, very conversant in 
books, and much addicted to the mathe- 
matics, and though he had been a soldier, 
and was afterwards employed in several 
embassies, as in Denmark and in France, 
was in truth rather a speculative than a 
practical man. . . . He was a man of honor 
and fidelity to the king, and his greatest 
misfortunes proceeded from the staggering 
and irresolution of his nature. 

His letters show both good sense and 
good feeling. He was not of the stuff 
out of which leaders are made in a 
time of revolution, but he was thor- 
oughly loyal, and served his sovereign 
often at his own expense (which he 
could ill afford) and in spite of very 
scant acknowledgment of his services. 
He had a worthy partner in his wife, 
as loyal and as zealous as himself, and 
devoted to the interests both of her 
husband and of her children. Many 
of her letters to the former during his 
embassy in Paris are preserved, and 
prove her to have been a good corre- 
spondent and a good wife. The fol- 
lowing end of one of them is charming : 


Mr. Seladine comes in with your letter, 
whom I am engaged to entertain a little ; 
besides, it is supper time, or else I should 
bestow one side of this paper in making 
love to you! and since I may with modesty 
express it, I will say that if it be love to 
think on you sleeping and waking, to dis- 
course of nothing with pleasure but what 
concerns you, to wish myself every hour 
with you, and to pray for you with as much 
devotion as for mine own soul; then cer- 
tainly it may be said that I am in love ; and 
this is all that you shall at this time hear 
from your 

D. LEYCESTER. 

Kiss my boy [Algernon] for me, who sent 

me a very prettie French letter.! 


Clearly twenty years of married life 
had not proved love a failure. 


1 Sacharissa, p. 54. 
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Of Dorothy we hear little until she 
had reached the age of seventeen, 
when suitors, or at least admirers, be- 
gan to make their appearance. Her 
beauty and the charm of her manner 
cannot have been merely imaginary, 
when they inspired a writer in ‘‘ The 
Tatler,’’ seventy years afterwards, to 
compare her thus with the reigning 
beauties of that day. 


The fine women they show me nowadays 
are at best but pretty girls to me, who have 
seen ‘‘ Sacharissa,’’ when all the world re- 
peated the poems she inspired ; and ‘‘ Vila- 
ria’? when a youthful king was her subject. 
The things you follow and make songs. on 
now should be sent to knit or sit down to 
bobbins or bone-lace. They are indeed 
neat, and so are their sempstresses ; they 
are pretty and so are their handmaids. But 
that graceful motion, that awful mien, and 
that winning attraction, which grew upon 
’em from the thoughts and conversations 
they met with in my time, are now no more 
seen. They tell me I am old; Iam glad I 
am so ; for I don’t like your present young 
ladies.? 


It was indeed as ‘ Sacharissa’’ that 
Dorothy Sidney achieved most fame ; 
for under that name she was sung by 
Mr. Edmund Waller, then a brilliant 
young widower of twenty-nine. It is 
worth while to turn to Waller’s works 
and read the score or so of songs in 
which he celebrated his flame, if only 
on account of the position which he 
holds in the history of English verse. 
In his use of the heroic couplet, in his 
conventional diction and imagery, he is 
the first of the precursors of Pope, 
while in his conceits and gallantries he 
is the contemporary of Herrick and 
Cowley. It is hardly credible that the 
following lines can have been com- 
posed when Charles I. was king, and 
Webster and Shirley had scarcely ceased 
to write :— 


Thyrsis, a youth of the inspired train, 

Fair Sacharissa lov’d, but lov’d in vain : 

Like Phoebus sung the no less am’rous 
boy ; 

Like Daphne she, as lovely, and as coy ! 8 


2 Tatler, No. 61; partly quoted on Mrs. Ady’s 
title-page. 
3 Waller, Phoebus and Daphne. 
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In metrical smoothness Waller cer- 
tainly made a considerable advance 
upon his predecessors, and a few of 
his poems still deserve reading. The 
author of the stately lines on ‘ the 
soul’s dark cottage, battered and de- 
cayed,’’? which conclude his ‘ Divine 
Poems,” was not without considerable 
merit; but they are too remote from 
the present subject, and also too gener- 
ally known, to be quoted here. It is 
better to give a poem which, although 
the name of Sacharissa does not oc- 
cur in it, was probably addressed to 
her : — 

That which her slender waist confin’d 

Shall now my joyful temples bind ; 

No monarch but would give his crown, 

His arms might do what this has done. 


It was my heav’n’s extremest sphere, 
The pale that held that lovely deer ; 

My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 
Did all within this circle move ! 

A narrow compass ! and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fair. 
Give me but what this ribband bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round. 


It was about 1634 that Waller com- 
menced his adoration of Lady Dorothy 
Sidney, and for some four years she 
seems to have had the honor of being 
his principal flame. But at no time can 
there have been any question of his 
suit being successful. He came of a 
good county family, it is true, but Lady 
Leicester looked much higher for a 
husband for her daughter, and there is 
not the slightest reason to suppose that 
Dorothy herself ever regarded him with 
favor. His verses might be graceful, 
and his compliments were unquestion- 
ably well turned, but his character was 
not above reproach, and the ardor of 
his devotion might be suspected of 
being at least as much ornamental as 
real. His heart was in no danger of 
breaking when his suit was rejecied, 
and the occasion of his goddess’s wed- 
ding to another man gave him an op- 
portunity, which he was careful not to 
miss, of writing an elegant and witty 
epistle to her sister. He could then 
betake himself to Amoret or Phyllis or 


1 Waller, On a Girdle. 





Chloris or Flavia, or some other of the 
ladies who inspired his susceptible. 
heart, and could with some justice de- 
clare that by the success of his poems 
the muse had more than compensated 
him for his failure in his courtship of 
Venus. 


Yet what he sung in his immortal strain, 

Tho’ unsuccessful, was not sung in vain ; 

All but the nymph who should redress his 
wrong 

Attend his passion, and approve his song. 

Like Phcebus thus, acquiring unsought 
praise, 

He catch’d at love, and fill’d his arms with 
bays.? 


The five years 1634 to 1639 represent 
the period of Dorothy Sidney’s career 
as the reigning unmarried beauty of 
the day, a beauty not less charming 
because not much exposed to the glare 
and excitements of town. During this 
time Lady Leicester’s correspondence 
with her husband is naturally much 
occupied with the question of their 
daughter’s marriage and the eligibility 
of the various suitors who present 
themselves. At one time it appeared 
likely that she would be married to the 
young Lord Devonshire, whose sister 
had been one of her most intimate 
friends. Proposals were made by Lord 
Devonshire’s family, and Lady Leices- 
ter was willing, and more than willing, 
to accept them. Negotiations were 
continued for some time, but without 
effect. At one time Lady Leicester 
believed that the young man’s parents 
were secretly trying to bring off a 
match with a great French heiress ; at 
another that her own sister, Lady Car- 
lisle, was seeking to frustrate her plans. 
Dorothy’s own views on the matter, 
being of minor importance, are not 
recorded. But the real obstacle seems 
to have come from the young man 
himself, who was in no hurry to get 
married ; and, on discovering the back- 
wardness of the selected swain, Lady 
Leicester not unnaturally withdrew 
from her position. Other suitors were 
forthcoming in plenty. Lord Russel) 
was spoken of at one time, but the idea 
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went no further. A more serious can- 
didate was Lord Lovelace, whose suit 
was warmly pressed by Lady Leicester’s 
brother, Henry Percy, and in this case 
there was no doubt of the good-will of 
the suitor himself. His worldly posi- 
tion, moreover, was unexceptionable. 
Unfortunately, however, for the success 
of the scheme, his character was very 
much the reverse; and when he ap- 
peared at Penshurst in the character of 
a suitor, it is evident that both Lady 
Dorothy herself and her mother took a 
strong dislike to his manners. Henry 
Percy urged in vain, and the plan, after 
some expenditure of temper, fell to the 
ground before the opposition of the two 
ladies. The name of Lord Devonshire 
was again mooted by friends of the 
family, but without result, and in the 
course of 1639 the right man presented 
himself in the person of Henry Lord 
Spencer (afterwards Lord Sunderland), 
of the great family of the Spencers of 
Althorp. He was younger than Dor- 
othy, being barely nineteen, but his 
character was stainless, his birth and 
position beyond cavil, and this time 
there was no holding back on the part 
of the intended bride. Tohim Dorothy 
Sidney was married in June, 1639, and 
another chapter of her life is opened. 
So far the life of Sacharissa had been 
undisturbed, or disturbed only in the 
smallest degree, by the state of public 
affairs ; but the date of her wedding 
may serve to remind one of the storm 
which was then impending, and which 
was destined toinvolve in its destruc- 
tion the fortunes of the newly mar- 
ried couple. In 1640 the Scots crossed 
the frontier, and in November of the 
same year the Long Parliament held its 
first sitting. In May of the following 
year Strafford was executed, and Lord 
Leicester, on Strafford’s own recom- 
mendation, as it is said, was recalled 
from France to succeed him as lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. He was not, 
however, allowed to depart to take up 
his duties, but was retained in the 
neighborhood of the king’s person, 
where the moderation, if not the irreso- 
lution, of his counsels caused him soon 
to lose the royal favor which for a mo- 
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ment had beem shown to him. His 
moderation may have caused some to 
doubt his loyalty, and the doubt would 
be intensified by the conduct of his 
son-in-law, since Lord Spencer was one 
of the peers who were on the side of 
liberty, and was regarded by the Par- 
liamentary leaders as one of their 
supporters. Like Falkland and Hyde, 
however, Lord Spencer was driven to 
the king’s side by the violence of the 
Parliament’s attacks, and when the 
final rupture came he drew his sword 
with the Royalists. 

With the outbreak of war peace de- 
parted from the house of Sidney too. 
While Dorothy’s father stood for the 
king, her uncle, Lord Northumberland, 
and her brothers, Philip and Algernon, 
were for the Parliament ; and her hus- 
band, though with the royal army, was 
one of those whose hearts were least in 
the struggle, and who longed most ear- 
nestly for peace. Five letters written 
by him to his wife during the war have 
been preserved, and give us our only 
means of becoming acquainted with his 
character, apart from the brief but 
favorable notice of Clarendon. He 
writes mostly of the aspect of public 
affairs, and does not disguise his sick- 
ness of heart. ‘* How much I am un- 
satisfied with the proceedings here I 
have at large expressed in several let- 
ters. . . . If there could be any expe- 
dient found to save the punctilio of 
honor I would not continue here an 
hour. The discontent that I, and many 
other honest men, receive daily is be- 
yond expression.”’! ‘If the king’s, or 
rather the queen’s, party prevail, we 
are in sad condition, for they will be 
insupportable to all, but most to us who 
have opposed them ; so that if the king 
prevails by force I must not live at 
home, which is grievous to me, but 
more to you.’?? These fears did not 
prevent his doing his duty manfully at 
Edgehill, where he charged with the 
King’s Guards. Part of the following 
winter he was able to spend with his 
wife at Penshurst, but when he left 
her in the spring of 1643, he left her 


1 Sacharissa, p. 88, 
2 Tbid., p. 89, 
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never to return. In June of that year 
he was created Earl of Sunderland, but 
on the 20th of September he fell charg- 
ing up to the pikes of the London 
trained bands, in the hotly contested 
battle of Newbury. 

So ended Dorothy Sidney’s short 
married life. Four days before Sunder- 
land had. signed himself in his last 
letter to her ‘‘*most passionately and 
perfectly yours,” and the pathetic let- 
ter in which Mr. Robert Sudbury, then 
tutor at Penshurst, describes the arrival 
of the sad news, leaves no doubt of the 
genuineness of the love which united 
this well-matched husband and wife. 
‘*T know you lived happily, and so as 
nobody but yourself could measure the 
contentment of it,’? writes Lord Leices- 
ter in his admirable and most touching 
letter of consolation, adding, *‘ that 
now is past, and I will not flatter you 
so much as to say I think you can eyer 
be so happy in this life again ; but this 
comfort you owe me, that I may see 
you bear this change and your misfor- 
tunes patiently.””! Ter life of married 
happiness had lasted little more than 
four years, and now she was left, at 
twenty-six, a widow with four chil- 
dren, the last born a fortnight after her 
husband’s death. This child, named 
Henry, died while still quite young ; 
but the others grew up, and two of 
them are heard of again in history. 
The eldest, a son, is well known as 
Robert, Lord Sunderland. The other 
two were girls, of whom Dorothy, the 
eldest, afterwards became the wife of 
Lord Halifax, Sunderland’s contem- 
porary and rival ; while Penelope, the 
youngest, died unmarried about 1668. 

With her widowhood a cloud settles 
down over Dorothy Sidney’s life, and 
for many years we hear little of her. 
So far she has been the lovely and 
lovable girl and young wife, with the 
Sidney charm and the Sidney beauty. 
In the years that follow we find her 
still charming, still beautiful, in the 
eyes of those who knew her, but pass- 
ing out of the brilliant splendor of 
youth to the more sober charm of ma- 


1 Sacharissa, pp. 105, 106. 








ture life. To her neighbors around 
Penshurst, where she lived during the 
seven disturbed years which followed 
her husband’s death, she was an ideal 
of womanly virtue, and she seems to 
have been regarded as above the com- 
mon frailties and emotions of her sex. 
Certain it is that it was a shock and a 
disillusionment to them when she did 
what with many women would have 
been expected from the first, and mar- 
ried again. That a beautiful and charm- 
ing widow of twenty-six should have 
admirers was only to be expected ; that 
in course of time she should accept 
one of them would certainly not have 
been regarded as strange in any one 
of whose character a less high opinion 
had been formed. Yet it is hard not 
to see in a second marriage a failure in 
devotion to the first. 


Is the remainder of the way so long 

Thou need’st the little solace, thou the 
strong ? 

Watch out thy watch, let weak ones doze 
and dream. 


Yet it is a failure which few will find 
it in their heart to blame severely. 
Lady Sunderland had been a widow 
for nine years, when, in July, 1652, 
she took compassion on the long devo- 
tion of Mr. (shortly afterwards Sir) 
Robert Smythe, or Smith, as his wife 
habitually spells his name. The family 
of the Smythes had a marriage con- 
nection two generations back with the 
Sidneys ; they were neighbors and in- 
timate friends, and Robert Smythe’s 
admiration for Dorothy had long been 
notorious. Still Dorothy Osborne, then 
writing her delightful letters to her 
betrothed, Sir William Temple (him- 
self an ancient and ardent admirer of 
Sacharissa), feels very evidently that 
her lover’s paragon has taken many 
steps nearer to common humanity by 
this second marriage, and shows a fine 
indignation at the saying, ascribed by 
general report to Lady Sunderland, 
that she had married her new husband 
out of pity. Temple, too, joins in the 
common regret at this step: “she has 
lost by it much of the repute which 
she had gained by keeping herself a 
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widow. It was then believed that wit{son and her son-in-law. On the one 
and discretion were to be reconciled in| hand her son, Robert, Lord Sunder- 
her person that have seldom been per-| land, was now ‘of age and was learning 
suaded to meet in anybody else. But) to play the part to which his rank and 
we are all mortal.” ? ‘abilities entitled him in public life. 
This is rather severe, but it must be|On the other, her eldest daughter, 
remembered that Temple was writing | Dorothy, had in 1656 been married to 
a love-letter; and one feels that if| Sir George Savile, subsequently (1668) 
Lady Sunderland wished to marry | created Lord Halifax. During the as- 
again, no one has a right to criticise |cendency of Clarendon and the min- 
her too harshly. It seems to have | istry of the Cabal, neither Sunderland 
been admitted that the marriage was a| nor Halifax appear prominently on the 
happy one, but we know no details of | surface of politics; but the exciting 
it, and, like her first union, it was but | _years which followed brought both to 
of short duration. The exact date of | the front, and we are fortunate enough 
Sir Robert Smythe’s death is unknown, | to possess part of Lady Sunderland’s 
but it is certain that within a few years | correspondence during this period. 
Lady Sunderland was again a widow,| The virtues of the Sidneys do not 
with one infant son as the offspring of | seem to have descended in the female 
her second marriage. | line. Certainly it is hard to realize 
For all this period the story of Lady | that Sunderland, the sneak, the traitor, 
Sunderland’s life is quite obscure. She | the renegade, was the son of Dorothy 
seems to have lived mainly at Althorp | Sidney, and of the blood of Sir Philip. 
until the coming of age of her eldest | He was not lacking in abilities ; on the 
son, the young “Lord “Sunderland, in | contrary he had only too great a facility 
1662, and after that date at Boundes, | for dealing in politics, but he was 
near Penshurst, the favorite home of | utterly wanting in principle. He 
her second husband. In 1659 her | courted the favor of each of the king’s 
mother, Lady Leicester, died, her hus- | mistresses in turn. He was suspected 
band being with her to receive her last | of Popish leanings in Charles’s reign, 
words of farewell to himself and of | and he became a pervert to Romanism 
message to her absent son, Algernon, | under James, and yet he voted for the 
then an exile on the Continent, and | Exclusion Bill in obedience to the pop- 
her other children, and the old servants | ular pressure of the moment. Halifax, 
of the house. The picture of the | at least equally able, was of very differ- 
home life of the Sidney family remains | ent moral temperament. Unpopularity 
perfect to the end. Lord Leicester} was no deterrent to him, but rather the 
himself lived on until 1677, his later | reverse, his leanings being habitually 
years rendered more lonely by the exile|to the weaker side, whichever that 
of one child and the marriages of oth-| might be for the moment. Unservice- 
ers; and of him we hear little more. |able as a colleague, he was of great 
We part with him in all kindness, as | service to the nation in those days of 
one who had been a wise and good | unsettled politics and indeterminate 
father, even as Lady Leicester had | | parties s; and those who had the pleas- 
been a careful and loving mother. | ure of his intimate acquaintance might 
With the reign of Chasies II. Lady | well feel pride in his independence and 
Sunderland’s life enters on its second | disinterestedness of spirit. Hence it 
part. We have known her as daughter|is not surprising that Lady Sunder- 
and wife ; we now see her as mother, ‘land’s intercourse with her son-in-law 
mother-in- law, and grandmother, and | was far closer than with her son; and 
as taking a keen interest in the course | the wife whom the latter took, as un- 
of political affairs. She had twostrong| principled and as tortuous as himself, 
links with them in the persons of her| was not likely to promote increased 
friendliness between them. Halifax 
1 Sacharissa, p. 135. lost his wife in 1670, but the common 
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sorrow seems only to have drawn him 
and her mother closer together. They 
were congenial in temper, and Lady 
Sunderland took a mother’s pride in 
watching and assisting her son-in-law’s 
brilliant career. 

Sunderland and Halifax both ad- 
vanced to a front rank in politics at ihe 
same moment. When, after the fall of 
Danby, Charles tried Temple’s scheme 
of a new Privy Council, or Cabinet, of 
thirty members, both were included in 
the number and both were of the inner 
nucleus with whom Temple most fre- 
quently consulted. The great question 
of the following years was that em- 
bodied in the Exclusion Bill. Sunder- 
land, convinced by the preponderance 
of national feeling in its favor, adhered 
to Shaftesbury and voted for the bill. 
Halifax, disliking the bill, and disliking 
still more the violence of those who 
supported it, threw his influence into 
the opposite scale, and, at a great crisis 
in the struggle, it was his eloquence 
alone that persuaded the Lords to reject 
the bill, after the Commons had passed 
it by large majorities. This is the 
most dramatic moment of the whole 
contest, and it is pleasant to see Lady 
Sunderland’s pride and delight in her 
son-in-law’s triumph, even though her 
son’s vote had been upon the other 
side, and her warm indignation when 
the disappointed majority in the Com- 
mons proposed to impeach the too suc- 
cessful orator. 

Lady Sunderland was a good letter- 
writer, chiefly because she let her feel- 
ings run away with her. The warmth 
of her emotions overflows in her corre- 
spondence, and if we only had her 
letters for the whole of her life, we 
should possess a most vivacious com- 
mentary on the course of public affairs. 
Unfortunately we have them only for 
the single year 1680, thirteen of them 
written to her ‘brilliant and unprin- 
cipled’’? young brother, Henry Sidney, 
and the rest to her son-in-law, Halifax. 
From them we get an insight into her 
character which confirms all that we 
hear of her from other sources. She 
was quick and impulsive, ready alike 
with her joy and her indignation, but 





with a thoroughly warm and good 
heart at the bottom. At the age of 
sixty-three she writes with as fresh and 
lively interest in her friends and their 
affairs as if she was just entering on 
the enjoyment of life. The gossip of 
the town, political and personal, passes 
through her letters for the benefit of 
her correspondents, but it is when her 
deeper feelings are moved, whether by 
family matters, such as the marriage of 
her niece, or by political affairs relat- 
ing to those in whom she was most 
interested, that the warmness of her 
affections and keenness of her feelings 
are most evident. To quote at length 
from her correspondence would be 
overlong, and short citations would 
give no fair idea. The reader must be 
referred to Mrs. Ady’s book. 

With the cessation of Lady Sunder- 
land’s correspondence, as preserved to 
us, a curtain is let down over the short 
remainder of her life. We would have 
given much to know how she spoke of 
the trial and execution which ended 
the life of her high-minded, though 
impracticable brother Algernon, and to 
have heard her comments on the efforts 
which her beloved son-in-law made to 
save him, as he had done previously at 
the equally unjust condemnations of 
Stafford and Russell. It can hardly be 
a coincidence that her own death fol- 
lowed within little more than two 
months after that of her brother. On 
December 7, 1683, Algernon Sidney’s 
head fell on Tower Hill. On February 
25, 1684, Dorothy Sidney, Countess 
dowager of Sunderland, was buried in 
the family chapel of the Spencers at 
Brington. Her second marriage and 
the long years of her widowhood are 
wiped out, and her heart rests once 
more beside that of the husband of her 
youth, the father of the children whose 
careers she had watched in her age. 

In this short narrative of Dorothy 
Sidney’s life we have followed Mrs. 
Ady’s most pleasant and attractive 
book. We have not cared to examine 
it from the standpoint of general his- 
tory, but rather to treat it as a sketch 
of the persons and characters of the 
Sidneys of two generations. A con- 
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trast has recently been drawn between 
the personal and scientific aspects of 
history, between history as an accurate 
presentation of facts and history as a 
vivid delineation of character. In the 
ideal history both aspects are no doubt 
combined, but at a time when stress is 
especially laid on precise accuracy of 
detail, Professor Froude’s reminder of 
the importance of the other side of the 
shield is not untimely. To most of us, 
the details of constitutional history are 
of no vital importance, but to all of us 
it is of importance that great and good 
characters should be brought vividly 
before us. After all, to the world in 
general, Plutarch is more valuable as a 
historian than Aristotle. Therefore, 
we have not attempted to check the 
references to general history with 
which Mrs. Ady’s book is full. The 
main outlines are correct, and that is 
all that is required as a background to 
the real work which she has in hand, 
the portraiture of Dorothy Sidney and 
her friends. We may feel at the end 
that, after all, we know very little of 
Dorothy. A few poems in her honor, 
a few letters from her hand, and ex- 
tracts from family pedigrees, sum up 
the whole tale, and yet we feel that 
somehow the charm is there, the charm 
which made Sacharissa the divinity 
before whom poets like Waller and 
statesmen like Temple bowed in her 
youth, and the memory of which 
haunted the old writer in “The Tat- 
ler” twenty years after her death, and 
made him feel that by her side the 
beauties of a later day were nought, 
comparable to her neither in person 
nor in mind. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
IN ORCADIA. 

SOMETIMES of an evening when run- 
ning noiselessly through the channels 
that separate the low, sandy islands of 
the Orcadian group, I could have fan- 
cied that I was on the Lagoon. And 
the approach to the capital by Scapa 
Flow is not unlike the approach to 
Venice. After the turmoil of the 
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Pentland Firth, after the breathless 
struggle with the wild tides that meet 
at Dunnet Head, we have reached, as 
it seems, an inland lake, “‘ where never 
wind blows loudly ;” clusters of sad, 
secluded islands lie about us; while, 
across the belt of sandy bent straight 
ahead, the sunset strikes on tower and 
steeple. And the impression deepens 
when, landing in the magical twilight 
of the North, we wander through curi- 
ously narrow and crooked lanes till we 
enter the vast cathedral, where solid 
pillars, that almost rival St. Mark’s, 
rise solemnly into the darkness over- 
head. 

What is the meaning of it all? we 
ask ourselves later on. Might not 
these ocean-bound and wind-beaten 
rocks have been fitly left to seal and 
sea-gull? Why should sane men, who 
had heard no doubt of happier climes, 
have elected to pass their lives upon 
barren islands, where no tree will grow, 
where the sun is rarely visible through 
the Atlantic fogs, where the sea is 
bleak and inhospitable ? It was a hard 
and strenuous life they were forced to 
lead to keep the breath in their bodies, 
and their scanty harvests were won 
by ceaseless toil. And yet they found 
leisure to raise a mighty minster, to 
pile vast mounds over the chambers 
where their dead were laid, to drag 
huge boulders from hillside and valley, 
and plant them in stately circles for 
worship or sacrifice. In such a race 
there must have been a good deal, not 
only of the heroic element in general, 
but of the dogged obstinacy that will 
not admit that it can be beaten. Nay, 
indeed, of something more. 





They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build. 


Thus it is that the true lover of Orcadia 
lives, if I may use the phrase, a double 
life. 

The sportsman, if he be a naturalist 
to boot, discovers enough, and more 
than enough, to interest him. The 
ornithologist . especially will find the 
summer day too short. The “ plaintive 
creatures who pity themselves on moor- 
lands” (thank you, Mr. Butler!) are 
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never far off. Morning and evening, 
through the open window which looks 
out upon the bay, he hears wail of cur- 
lew and pipe of plover. While he is 
smoking his pipe in the twilight, the 
snipe high overhead are winging their 
way to fresh 1ields! and pastures new. 
(Why they thus suddenly change their 
feeding-grounds no man can tell; it 
has something to do with the wind pos- 
sibly, something with coming storm.) 
What with ducks and geese in the 
mosses ; what with wading-birds, dun- 
lin and whimbrel and greenshank, on 
the shore ; what with the gannet and 
the skua and the Manx sheerwater on 
the open sea ; what with grouse on the 
moors ; what with trout in the lochs ; 
what with such rare plants as the ad- 
der’s-tongue, and the horned pond- 
weed, and the Primula scotica, and the 
Carex fulva,—the sportsman who is 
not intent on killing only need never 
pass an idle hour.? 

And for the artist there are the vast 
spaces of sea and sky; the shining 
sands ; the glories of the sunset ; and 
above and beyond all, the pageantry 
of the storm. For each day a fresh 
drama is transacted upon the heavens. 
The morning hours are often brilliantly 
bright ; but ere midday the sun is sud- 
denly obscured ; the storm-cloud rises 
out of the Atlantic; sometimes the 
wind and rain lash the panes for hours ; 
sometimes the cloud breaks upon the 
hills of Hoy, and passes away like a 
dream, The dénotiment of the drama 
is always obscure ; you cannot predict 
what the end will be ; and so the inter- 
est never flags. 

And amgng the landlocked bays and 
through the narrow channels there is 
excellent boating for those who can 
circumvent the tides. Unless, indeed, 
you know something of the obscure 
laws which govern the ebb and flow of 

1 I know, of course, that Milton wrote “ woods ;” 
but we have none, 

2 But the sportsman who is intent on killing 
only should be warned that grouse (and snipe even) 
are dying out, and that in another year or two 
there will be few if any, left. Ungenial springs, 
overshooting, the mania for eggs, the extension of 
small holdings into the moorland, untimely and 


indiscriminate burning of heather, are the causes 
assigned by those who know best, 








the ocean in this network of islands, 
you are pretty sure to come to grief. 
For round many of them it runs like a 
mill-race. Between Hoy and Stennis, 
for instance, the ebb is simply a foam- 
ing and swirling torrent, against which 
sail and even steam are powerless. 
That vast body of water pouring into 
the Atlantic is as irresistible as a Ca- 
nadian rapid. But if you study the 
tides, you can seek out secluded nooks 
where the seals are basking on the 
tangle, and the wild duck are wheeling 
round the bay, and the blue-rocks are 
darting out of the caves, and the grouse 
are crowing among the heather, and 
where for ten months out of the twelve 
the peace is absolute, and silence un- 
broken save by the shepherd’s dog. 

This is Orcadia from the outside, so 
to speak ; but beneath a thin layer of 
turf or peat there is the historic or pre- 
historic Orcadia. It is a history of 
immense antiquity, —a history, in the 
stately words of an old writer, ‘* not to 
be computed by years of annual mag- 
istrates, but by great conjunctions and 
the fatal periods of kingdoms.”” Mae- 
showe and the Stones of Stennis stood 
where they stand before the vikings 
came ; and older than Stennis or Mae- 
showe are the weapons and implements 
in flint and bronze and iron which are 
dug up every day in bog and moss, and 
forwarded to the indefatigable Mr. 
Cursiter. The, ghost of many a pri- 
meval Orcadian, whose long sleep has 
been rudely disturbed by spade or 
plough, must haunt the pleasant and 
hospitable dwelling where all that re- 
mains of him and his tempestuous life 
has been safely put away under lock 
and key—each restless spirit of the 
storm on his own shelf. 

We had seen the Stones of Stennis 
and the Brochs, and Maeshowe, and 
the Church of St. Magnus, and the 
castles of bishop and earl; and when 
at length we went in our friend’s yacht 
to visit the Old Man of Hoy, imagina- 
tion was still busy with the pale ghosts 
of the buried and unburied dead whose 
rest we had dared to break. The tu- 
multuous rush of the ebb had carried 
us through the narrow sound into the: 































wide western ocean; and before the 
wind went down we had passed the 
Kaim of Hoy, and St. John’s Head, 
and the long buttress of cliff which was 
raised no doubt to prevent the islands 
from being swept bodily away by the 
Atlantic rollers. We had not counted, 
however, upon an absolute calm, and 
had meant to return with the tide. 
But when we were told after our even- 
ing meal that we must wait where we 
were for the morning breeze, it did not 
occur to us to complain. The night 
was too exquisite for sleep —for sleep 
at least under a slated roof. The balmy 
air of the Gulf Stream was about us. 
Wrapped in our rugs, we could scan 
the mighty crags and watch for the 
moon to rise. Too exquisite for sleep ; 
and yet I must have dozed ; for when 
I looked again the moon was high in 
heaven. 

There was not a breath of air in the 
sky or on the water. The ocean was 
flooded with pallid moonlight ; the heat 
of the day had been converted into a 
transparent mist—a mist of ghostly 
transfiguration — through which, as in 
a dream or through a veil, we saw the 
solid earth. There was no sound save 
that of the moving waters ‘at their 
priest-like task,’’ —the tide that softly 
lapped the iron bases of the hills. At 
times, indeed, a murmur came from 
the rocks where in solid ranks thou- 
sands of parrots and marrots sat beside 
their nests. It was the first watch of 
night ; but midnight was at hand. All 
on board were asleep except myself 
and one seaman at the stern who idly 
handled the tiller. We were drifting 
slowly with the tide, no doubt ; but the 
progress was inappreciable. A phan- 
tom ship upon a phantom ocean! 
Mighty precipices hundreds of feet in 
height rose out of the water—a bow- 
shot from us on our right. The moon- 
light did not touch them; did not at 
least pierce the gloom of the dark fis- 
sures and caverns into which the seals 
stole noiselessly as we passed. Only 
the Old Man of Hoy stood out clear 
against the sky—clean-cut as by a 
knife. But even while wrapped in my 
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rugs I lazily regarded this titanic pile 
of weather-beaten stone, I was aware 
of a mystic change. Like the smoke 
that issued from the vase when Solo- 
mon’s seal was broken, the gigantic 
pillar at our side slowly assumed the 
semblance—nor yet the semblance 
only—of a human form. I was not 
surprised ; it seemed only right and 
fitting that the Titan who, during the 
primeval conflict of elemental forces, 
had been turned into stone, should be 
permitted to converse with the rep- 
resentative of a later race. In that 
illusive light, indeed, nothing was in- 
credible, — nothing too weird and ex- 
travagant for belief. Certum est quia 
impossibile est, 1 said to myself, as Sir 
Thomas Browne had said before me, 
and Tertullian before Sir Thomas 
Browne. The voice was low and placid 
and passionless,— serene with the se- 
renity of an immeasurable past. I did 
not dare at first to interrupt the mon- 
ologue, which began in a speech as 
unknown to me as the gurgle of the 
guillemots. For he did not notice us 
for a time ; he was looking across the 
sea, straight across to Newfoundland, 
whence the sunset had struck age after 
age upon his upturned face ; and ‘ the 
large utterance of the early gods,’’ 
which had grown quite archaic before 
Homer was born, was doubtless his na- 
tive tongue. The Gaelic of the Garden 
of Eden, the Norse of Odin’s Walhalla, 
can still be construed by scholars ; but 
Thea and Saturn are dumb. It could 
not well be otherwise, perhaps ; for — 
to judge from what I heard that night 
—the language they used must have 
had more affinity with the sough of the 
wind and the ripple of the stream than 
with articulate words. 

But after a while he appeared to be- 
come conscious that he was no longer 
alone, and that a monologue in a dead 
language was out of place, and indeed 
barely civil. It may be true that Titans 
are not naturally communicative ; but 
for ten or twelve thousand years he 
had led a life of extreme seclusion ; 
and the sociable instinct is deeply 
seated. How it came about I cannot 
exactly undertake to explain ; but ere 
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many minutes had passed I found my- 
self, as matter of fact, engaged in am- 
icable conversation with my gigantic 
neighbor, —a conversation devoted 
mainly to the more striking incidents 
of his long, if not varied, career. Much 
of the conversation is lost — irrevocably 
lost ; but afew fragments cling to the 
memory. 

The interchange of the customary 
civilities was followed by the usual re- 
marks upon the inclemency of the 
weather. By mutual consent, implied 
rather than expressed, anything in the 
nature of political controversy was 
avoided, and Mr. Gladstone’s name 
was not even mentioned. The conver- 
sation might consequently have flagged 
had we not accidentally discovered a 
topic of common interest. We were 
both naturalists ; and the sea-birds with 
whom he had cultivated friendly rela- 
tions, and who treated him with the 
most absolute confidence, had been my 
special study. He had known the 
great auk intimately, and regretted his 
untimely end. (I promised, by the 
way, to let him have Harvie Brown’s 


monograph.) But the king was never, 
he said, the same bird after his wife’s 
death, and had told him, indeed, that 


he did not care to live. He could not 
honestly say that he missed the white- 
tailed eagle (who had deserted his eyrie 
a year ago) ; for, though a gentlemanly 
bird of good family, he was a bit of a 
glutton, and his relations with the 
lesser gulls were strained, and led to 
constant unpleasantness. 

‘‘What amazes me most,’ he went 
on, ‘‘is the freshness of interest which 
the numberless generations of marrots 
and parrots I have known contrive to 
maintain. My brisk little neighbors 
never lose heart. They continue to lay 
their eggs summer after summer with 
an intrepid faith in the future that never 
fails them. One would have fancied 
that by this time they might have come 
to see that the game was not worth the 
candle. The father and mother birds 
have seldom opportunity to hatch more 
than a brood or two before they are cut 
off ; and how many of the chicks sur- 
‘vive ? 





The perils of the deep are! 
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incalculable; and yet no experience 
will convince the overwhelming ma- 
jority that the life of storm and stress 
on which they have entered, and from 
which they cannot escape, is not worth 
living. Whence comes that seed of day 
which forces them to persevere, and 
which the most bitter frost cannot 
kill?” 

I looked at him anxiously; I was 
afraid that his observations, ostensibly 
confined though they were to the par- 
rots and marrots, might have a wider 
application. But there was no irony in 
his tone, no cynicism on his lip ; and I 
ventured to remark that when the 
breeding season was over, and the birds 
had scattered, he had possibly had 
leisure to observe what his fellow- 
creatures (if I might without impro- 
priety use the word) were about. 

‘*Yes,”’ he continued thoughtfully, 
‘*T have seen something of them. The 
races of men that make haste to de- 
struction! But they do not interest 
me much —as little indeed as the mo- 
notonous procession of the seasons. I 
have, however, more than once talked 
over their prospects with my good 
friend and neighbor, the Dragon of 
Maeshowe, who is a shrewd judge of 
character, though his field of observa- 
tion, no doubt, has been comparatively 
limited. When I first came here,’ he 
went on, ‘“‘some sons ago, the scrath 
and the phoda had the islands pretty 
much to themselves. They led an 
easy life, — fish were plentiful, and the 
weather was fine. We have no such 
summers now as we had then, and 
salmon and sea-trout have become 
comparatively scarce. Indeed the sal- 
mon, I hear, has left us for good. 
That golden age of peace and plenty 
came to an end when the first boatload 
of bearded rovers was driven by stress 
of weather upon our shores. These 
sailed away and brought back others 
—men and women who bred and mul- 
tiplied — yea, multiplied exceedingly. 
That,” he concluded, “is the whole 
story—a story as tedious as it is 
trivial.” 

“« But,” I interrupted, ‘‘ consider the 
progress that has been made ! ” 




















‘¢ What is progress ?’’ he responded. 
** As it does not occur in the vocabu- 
laries I have consulted, it is a word, I 
presume, that has been only recently 
coined. May I ask you to be good 
enough to define what it embraces ?”’ 

** Oh — progress — progress — why, 
my dear sir, every one knows what 
progress means. Progress is the tele- 
graph, the telephone, the half-penny 
paper, the right to vote as you please, 
sixty miles an hour by express ——”’ 

‘¢ That will do,’”’ he replied gravely ; 
**T shall not trouble you further. I 
find that in effect the phrase must have 
been in use ever since I can remem- 
ber anything. Even in these remote 
islands it is a household word. You 
have seen my friend Cursiter’s museum 
of Orcadian antiquities ? So you know 
something of our history. We have 
had the flint age, and the bronze age, 
and the age of Maeshowe and the 
Stones of Stennis, and the devout medi- 
eval age which built the great church 
at St. Olaf, and the modern secular age 
which built the squalid little barn in 
which, if I am not mistaken, you sat 
last Sunday. But what has come of it 
all? Do you mean to tell me that you 
are happier or handier or wiser all 
round than the men who shaped the 
flints and hammered the bronze ? 
Only consider what invention and inge- 
nuity were required to light the first 
fire, to wing the first arrow, to fashion 
the first frying-pan, to boil the first leg 
of mutton. Ce n’est que le premier pas 
qui cotte ; when the initial difficulty has 
been overcome, you are within measur- 
able distance of the printing-press and 
the spinning-jenny.”’ 

“True,”? I answered ; *‘ but on the 
ethical side you must surely admit (if 
‘you are not an absolute pagan)” —I 
could see that he winced at the impli- 
‘cation — ** that we have outstripped our 
fathers. The rapacious instinct has 
been subdued. The wolf who worried 
the sheep has been tamed into the 
‘sheep-dog. That is what Professor 
Huxley maintains.” 

“That, too, was the contention of 
Zeus and the younger gods when they 
LIVING AGE. VOL, LXXXIV. 
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turned us out of heaven. But you 
know how Zeus behaved himself, and 
what kind of place Olympus became ? 
Be sure that the sheep-dog is still a 
wolf at heart. With the least encour- 
agement the native savageness will 
assert itself. Paris, they tell me, is the 
centre of your civilization, and yet you 
will hardly deny that the Parisian 
petroleuse is just the wild-cat over 
again. The puzzle, my ingenuous 
young friend, is as old as the hills. 
Evolution can only evolve ; it does not 
create. -How are you to get out of 
yourself? Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots ? 
What you call progress is merely the 
change of manners—due to bit and 
bridle, to the scavenger and the police- 
man ; the essential element, the domi- 
nant and determining factor, remains 
the same. The tide of mortal affairs 
is like the tide of the ocean ; by an in- 
variable law the flood is followed by 
the ebb. Huxley —if it be the Hux- 
ley I knew when speech was pellucid 
as the mountain spring, and logic cut 
like a sword—will tell you as much; 
for Huxley, like myself, is a survival. 
Has he not confessed indeed that you 
have reached the stage — the fatal 
stage in national life — when the duties 
of the individual to the State are for- 
gotten, and his tendencies to self-as- 
sertion are dignified by the name of 
rights ?”’ 

‘But Mr. Huxley admits that the 
ethical force will prove superior to the 
cosmic, and that the return to the ruth- 
less and unscrupulous struggle for ex- 
istence which we call barbarism ——”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders (or was it 
only an optical delusion ?), and I fan- 
cied that I heard a contemptuous 
whistle, which, however, may have 
come from a half-awakened curlew, — 
for the dawn was at hand. 

‘*Even your most lucid thinker can- 
not escape from his environment,”’ 
he answered; and then he added — 
‘* Neither you nor he, indeed, can be 
expected to recognize and appreciate as 
I do the essential truth of what one of 
your own poets has said : — 
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He might not :—No, though a primeval 
God ; 

The Sacred Seasons might not be dis- 
turbed.”’ 


He was exasperatingly cool, and I 
was rather nettled ; so I said slowly, 
looking him straight in the face, ** Do 
you mean to assure me, my venerable 
friend, on your word of honor, as a 
Titan and a philosopher, that there is 
nothing new under the sun ?” 

‘“‘ Well,” said the Old Man, after a 
prolonged pause (it may be that he was 
wearied by my pertinacity), ‘‘ it is pos- 
sible that I am doing you less than 
justice. I beg your pardon. But it is 
only of late years — only the other day, 
indeed —that my attention has been 
directed to a practice for which in my 
experience no precedent can be found. 
The art is distinctively modern, if not 
characteristically English. In this re- 
spect I am ready to admit that you 
have not been anticipated. Look 
there!’ he exclaimed, pointing to the 
opposite bluff, on which in monstrous 
characters a facile but audacious brush 
had inscribed these words : — 


Pratt’s Little Liver Pills. 


BUNTINE’S POWDER FOR BUGS. 


Thoms’s Soft Soap 


IS THE BEST. 
' 


TRY OUR CASTOR OIL. 


The day was breaking ere I had spelt 
out the last word, and when I turned to 
the Old Man, _ 

“There is a breeze in the offing,” 
said the skipper, touching his cap. 
**We shall have it directly. We did 
not care to waken you, Mr. Shirley ; 
but, now that the tide has turned, we 
shall be at Stromness in an hour.” } 


1 We may gather from the report of a conversa- 
tion in the House of Commons the other day, that 
the art to which the Old Man of Hoy referred is 
cultivated over a wide area : — 

‘Mr. Boulnois asked the president of the Board 
of Agriculture whether he could take any steps to 


prevent the face of the country being disfigured by 
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That Sabbath day was long memora- 
ble to us. The breeze that wafted us 
slowly along the coast had come with 
the Gulf Stream from tropical islands, 
and was soft and mellow. Stromness 
was only half-awake when we passed 
into Scapa Flow ; a purple haze rested 
on the hills of Hoy ; and though now 
and again we saw a group of country 
people on their way to church, and 
though far off there was a clamor of 
sea-gulls, the peace was absolute and 
unbroken. The beatific hush of the 
seventh day had fallen upon us. Na- 
ture, like man, was at rest from her 
labors. Even the shy wild birds knew 
that they were safe—safe while the 
brief truce lasted. Eiderduck and black 
guillemot, too lazy to fly, too confident 
to dive, looked the “‘ auld enemy ”’ fear- 
lessly in the face. It was growing dark 
before we dropped our anchor beside 
the Chapel of the Rock. The service 
was closing; they were singing their 
evening hymn. It is a hymn made 
solely for pastoral and seafaring people 
who are sorely tried by wind and evil 
weather, and has no place in the 
authorized mainland version. ‘ The 
E’en brings a’ Hame,” they call it 
(after the beautiful old proverb), and it 
is set to Mendelssohn’s music : ?— 


“Mr. H. Gardner said that, speaking from the 
gwsthetic standpoint only, he shared the views of 
the honorable member in regard to the inartistic 
results of the practice in question ; but he had no 
power to interfere. He could not say he was sur- 
prised to find the owners and occupiers of agricul- 
tural land should, under existing circumstances, 
be unable to resist the temptation held out to them 
by advertising contractors. (Laughter.) 

‘““Mr. Boulnois asked whether, if farmers took to 
cultivating crops of pictorial and other advertise- 
ments, the right honorable gentleman would con- 
sider the advisability of introducing a controlling 
and regulating bill in order that the amenities of 
rural districts might be preserved ? 

“Mr. H. Gardner said he was not prepared to ad- 
mit that the authority of the Board of Agriculture 
extended over ‘ the face of the country,’ Nor was 
he quite sure that the duties of the Board involved 
the restraining of advertisements of this kind. 
(Laughter.) ”” 

Mr. Huxley does not doubt that ‘some day we 
shall arrive at an understanding of the evolution 
of the esthetic faculty ;” itis to be regretted that 
that understanding has not yet been officially 
arrived at, and that the minister of agriculture is 
in the mean time “ powerless to interfere.” 

2 Adagio non troppo in E major, from the “ Lie- 


the advertisements of vendors of quack medicines ? ' der ohne worte.” 














Upon the hills the wind is sharp and cold, 
The sweet young grasses wither on the 
wold, 
And we, O Lord, have wandered from thy 
fold ; 
But evening brings us home. 


Among the mists we stumbled, and the 
rocks 
Where the brown lichen whitens, and the 
fox 
Watches the straggler from the scattered 
flocks ; 
But evening brings us home. 


The sharp thorns prick us, and our tender 
feet 
Are cut and bleeding, and the lambs repeat 
Their pitiful complaints, — oh, rest is sweet, 
When evening brings us home. 


We have been wounded by the hunter’s 
darts. 
Our eyes are very heavy, and our hearts 
Search for thy coming, — when the light 
departs 
At evening, bring us home. 


The darkness gathers. 
no star 
Rises to guide us. We have wandered far. 
Without thy lamp we know not where we 
are. 
At evening bring us home. 


Through the gloom 


The clouds are round us, and the snow- 
drifts thicken. 
O thou dear Shepherd, leave us not to 
sicken 
In the waste night,—our tardy footsteps 
quicken ; 
At evening bring us home. 

It was only a coincidence, no doubt ; 
but I said to myself, as we pulled the 
dingy ashore, that I had somehow 
found an answer to the gloomy vatici- 
nations of the Titan. 

SHIRLEY OF BALMAWHAPPLE. 


P.S.—It has been insinuated, I 
know, that the conversation, which I 
have endeavored to record to the best 
of my ability, did not in point of fact 
take place, and that the existence of 
the delusion (delusion, forsooth!) may 
be traced to a more or less hazy remi- 
niscence of a reported interview with a 
mummy. But if you can converse with 


a mummy who has been dead for thou- 
sands of years, why not with the Old 
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Man of Hoy, who is certainly still 
there ? 

Though there have been malicious 
rumors to the contrary, I am bound to 
say that our G. O. M. (as we came to 
call him in the freedom of family inter- 
course) was scrupulously polite. The 
vexed question of “ bracing air,’’? which 
has been the cause of so much domes- 
tic dissension, was the only one on 
which we seriously disagreed ; and the 
slight misunderstanding was speedily 
composed. 

“You are still at the Hermitage ?” 
he said. 

I admitted that we were. 

**Don’t you find it damp ?”’ he in- 
quired, in the tone one employs when 
addressing the victim of chronic rheu- 
matism. I was tempted to point out 
that his own position (in ten fathoms of 
water) could hardly be called dry ; but 
I forbore. 

**Yes,’”’ he continued, ‘it is rather 
in a hole ; and for my own part I pre- 
fer a free current of air—such as we 
have on this coast; but I presume it 
suits you.’”? The retort that a succes- 
sion of Atlantic gales would try the 
soundest constitution was obvious ; but 
I said only that for minds innocent and 
quiet the most sheltered monastic re- 
treat (celibacy not being imperative) 
might have charms of its own : — 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And murmuring of innumerable bees. 


It is only fair to add that the Old 
Man’s familiarity with modern English 
literature was highly creditable. Cheap 
editions of our standard poets circulate 
in these northern parts, and to them he 
may have had access; but by what 
route an early copy of Mr. Huxley’s re- 
cent discourse on evolution and ethics 
had reached him, I am unable to ex- 
plain. He is obviously a warm admirer 
of that pre-eminently lucid writer ; 
though he is mistaken, I fancy, in 
holding that Mr. Huxley is nothing if 
not critical. One who is a critic only 
could not have written such a sentence 
as this : — 


I venture to count it an improbable sug- 





gestion that any such person —a man, let 
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us say, who has well-nigh reached his three- 
score years and ter, and has graduated in 
all the faculties of human relationships ; 
who has taken his share in all the deep 
joys and deeper anxieties which cling 
about them; who has felt the burden of 
young lives intrusted to his care, and has 
stood alone with his dead before the abyss 
of the Eternal,—has never had a thought 
beyond negative criticism. It seems to me 
incredible that such an one can have done 
his day’s work, always with a light heart, 
with no sense of responsibility, no terror of 
that which may appear when the factitious 
veil of Isis— the thick web of fiction man 
has woven round Nature —is stripped off. 


It may be observed, in conclusion, 
that our very latest school of thought 
does not appear to look forward with 
implicit confidence to the future of 
*¢ Progress.”” Thus Mr. Leslie Ste- 
phen :?— 


Popular writers are fond of describing 

Utopias in which man’s power over Nature 
has indefinitely increased, and machinery 
been employed to hitherto unimaginable 
results. An imaginative writer might, I 
fancy, employ himself to equally good pur- 
pose in describing a state of things in which 
some mechanical discoveries should remain, 
but serve only as a memorial of a distant 
past, their principles forgotten, their use 
only known by tradition; in which the 
power of discovery should have perished, 
and a steam-engine be the object of super- 
stitious reverence — like a gun in the hands 
of a savage —as a mysterious survival from 
the days of the ancient demigods. To bring 
about such a result it would only be neces- 
sary so far to emasculate the intellect that 
men should be reluctant to encounter the 
labor necessary for extending the borders 
of science. There are abundant precedents 
for decay as well as for progress, and re- 
gions enough in which authority has suc- 
ceeded in shifting the impulse to active 
thought. Why should we regard such an 
ellipse of intellectual energy as henceforth 
impossible ? 
Such warnings coming from our most 
strenuous thinkers may profitably be 
laid to heart by those who fancy that 
manhood suffrage on the one hand, and 
sixpenny telegrams on the other, mean 
the Millennium. S. oF B. 


1 An Agnostic’s Apology, and other Essays, 
Leslie Stephen. 


By 
London, 1893. 








On Leopards. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
ON LEOPARDS. 

THE leopard is not a very well-known 
wild beast. It has occupied only a 
comparatively small space in the pop- 
ular literature of natural history. It 
is only casually mentioned in Frank 
Buckland’s ‘Curiosities of Natural 
History.”?> The late Mr. Wood gave a 
very meagre account of it in his favor- 
ite book. It is probable that there 
may be some authentic explanation 
how and why the leopard found such a 
prominent place in the armorial bear- 
ings of England, but I cannot lay hands 
on it. It is true that national emblems 
are not always happily selected; as, 
for instance, the fearful fowl that does 
duty in America for an eagle; or the 
imaginary creature with two necks and 
two heads that is found on the standard 
of Austria as the typical eagle of that 
country. In England we have set up 
three leopards on the royal flag, and 
perhaps the number or quantity is 
supposed to make up for the quality of 
the beast. The leopard is, in my opin- 
ion, rather a vulgar animal. It is vul- 
gar in two senses. It is very common 
in many parts of Asia and Africa, and 
its general habits are low, cowardly, 
and sneaking. Its redeeming quality 
is that it has considerable beauty of 
form and fur. So, for that matter, 
has almost every one of the cat tribe. 
During a long residence in India I 
became tolerably familiar with leop- 
ards. I once kept two little cubs about 
three months old, but-when in my 
inexperience I had them washed with 
soap and water to get rid of their fleas, 
they resented the insult and died. I 
never really liked leopards. Mr. Wood, 
the naturalist, describes them as crea- 
tures of almost inoffensive habits, but 
enemies to poultry and fatal to fowls. 
On the other hand, I have recently 
seen an account in an Indian paper of 
a leopard that killed in the course of 
eighteen months more than one hun- 
dred and fifty human beings. Such a 
murderous beast never came within my 
cognizance, though I fear that the story 
was true. I will now try to put to- 
gether a few reminiscences of my own 
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experiences with leopards for a period; If any one wishes to judge for him- 
extending over twenty years and more | self, let him walk down Regent Street 
in Lower Bengal. and look at the leopard skins hanging 

The first time that I saw a wild leop-|in the fur-shops there. It seems a 
ard in the jungle might have been /rather hard saying, but the people who 
easily the last time for my seeing any |cure and preserve these skins make 
wild leopards. I was creeping along | some of them look more beautiful than 
under the trees on the slope of one of |when they are on the live animal. 
the little hills at Chittagong, just in-| Let any one go to the Zoo and look at 
side the tangled fringe of briars and| the living creatures and admire their 
grasses at the edge of the covert. I) graceful forms, and the infinite variety 
was stalking, or rather sneaking, after | of their spotted skins. But they need 
one of those beautiful pheasants which | to have sunshine on them, and sun- 
we used to call the mathoora (Euploca- | shine cannot be brought directly to 


mus Horsfieldi), and listening for its bear on the leopards in the Lion House. 
footfall on the dry leaves, for this|On the few summer days on which 
pheasant rather disregards the precau- | they can be let out into the large iron- 
tion of moving silently. Suddenly | barred enclosures behind the Lion 
there was a slight noise of a broken| House they look much better, but still 
twig on the projecting branch of a tree|the skins are more or less dirty, and 
almost overhead in front of me. A/|they want the gloss that they ought to 
glance showed to me a leopard stretched | have. The best living leopard that I 
out along the branch and gazing ear-|ever saw in captivity was in the Zoo- 
nestly into the bushes below it. The| logical Gardens at Marseilles, where a 
leopard was hunting the mathoora after | large cave has been so artfully dug out 
his fashion, hoping to pounce on it/| of the hillside that a projecting point of 
from the tree. He was so intent on!rock stretches out into the sunshine, 
his work that he seemed not to have|and the leopards delight to lie on it. 
heard, or smelt, or seen me. In a| As we passed by there was a leopard 
moment I raised my gun and fired a| lying basking in the sun, and his skin 
charge of No. 5 shot into his head just | was a picture of natural beauty. Any 
behind the ear. The leopard fell dead | visitor to Marseilles will do well to go 
almost at my feet, nearly all the shot} and see the Zoo there, if it be only for 
having penetrated the brain. But if I| the sake of the leopards. 
had not been so lucky as to see the| It may be rather a surprise to learn 
leopard, and also to kill it dead, it|that there are not a few people who 
might perhaps have jumped down on/| deny the existence of a leopard. They 
me and broken my neck, or in its dying / call it a panther, and profess not to 
struggles it might have bitten and| know what is meant bya leopard. It 
mauled me. It was great luck for me, | is, however, desirable to consider their 
but bad luck for the leopard. It was a| arguments respectfully. Horace wrote 
very handsome young beast, apparently |the line, “‘Diversum confusa genus 
full-grown, though leopards vary so! panthera camelo,” and to the best of 
much in size and length that it is not| my recollection this is one of the ear- 
easy to say when one of them has|liest instances in which the animal is 
reached maturity. This adventure| mentioned as a panther by a classic 
happened many years ago. I still| writer. But this is not the whole of 
have the animal’s skin, but it looks | the case against the leopard. A friend 
rather dingy and dirty now. of mine is the fortunate possessor of 
Some persons are of opinion that the| the large folio entitled ‘* Arca Noe,’’ 
skin of a leopard is one of the most | written in mediseval Latin by Dr, Atha- 
beautiful productions of nature. No/|nasius Kircher and published at Am- 
two skins are exactly alike in the size |sterdam A.D. 1675. In this work, Dr. 
and position of the spots, and almost| Kircher, who was a very learned man 
every spot differs slightly from another. ! in his time, has given separate pictures 
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of all the animals that went into the 
ark, and he has also presented to us 
the portraits of the animals that were 
not taken into the ark. Amongst these 
excluded animals he places the leopard, 
or leopardus. The reason given by him 
is this —that the leopard is a hybrid 
animal, a compound of the lion and the 
pard or panther. On the same princi- 
ple Noah is said to have excluded the 
camelopard, as a hybrid combination of 
the camel and the pard. Other ani- 
mals, such as mules, were not admitted 
for similar reasons; and it seems to 
follow that Dr. Kircher believed that 
Noah called the animals in his time by 
their Greek names. It is only fair to 
add that Noah did not take with him 
what are called the amphibious ani- 
mals, such as the hippopotamus and 
the crocodile and the otter, who, as 
the showman said, ‘can’t live upon 
land and die in the water.’”? Dr. Kir- 
cher has also supplied the likeness of 
the mermaid, for whom there was no 
admission into the ark. She is decid- 
edly, as Horace wrote, mulier formosa 
superne. Presumably she was looked 
ou by Noah as a hybrid, a very unde- 
sirable combination of woman and fish. 
Be this as it may, it apparently did not 
much signify to mermaids in general. 
Doubtless there have been just as 
many mermaids since the Flood as there 
were before the Flood. 

To return to the leopard, Dr. Kir- 
cher’s theory regarding the animal was 
undoubtedly in accordance with the 
general opinion of his time. Dr. John 
Anderson, one of our best, but not 
best-known, naturalists, writes thus in 
a book published by him in 1883: 
“The felis pardus, like the lion and 
tiger, was well known to the ancients, 
who had a curious superstition regard- 
ing it, that survives more or less to the 
present day, and gives rise to frequent 
discussions as to the supposed differ- 
ence between the panther or pard, and 
the leopard. It was thought not to be 
actually the same animal as the pan- 
ther or pard, but to be a mongrel or 
hybrid between the male pard and the 
lioness ; hence it was called the lion- 
panther or leopardus. This error, as 











Archbishop Trench tells us, has lasted 
into modern times. Thus Fuller says, 
‘Leopards and mules are properly no 
creatures.’ In reality, however, the 
names pard, panther, and leopard have 
reference to one and the same animal.”’ 
I believe that all scientific zoologists 
are of the same opinion as Dr. Ander- 
son. But in India there are some En- 
glish sportsmen who still imagine that 
there is a difference between a panther 
and a leopard. In Madras and Bom- 
bay the animal is almost invariably 
called a panther. The Bengal presi- 
dency, in its military jurisdiction, is so 
extensive, reaching from the borders 
of Afghanistan to the eastern limits of 
Assam, that it would be unsafe to pred- 
icate that the name panther is not rec- 
ognized in any part of Bengal, but in 
the province known as Lower Bengal 
the name leopard is almost invariably 
used by English sportsmen. It would 
be of little use to discuss the names 
applied by the natives of each province 
to the leopard or panther. According 
to my own experience, the natives 
adopt the name which they think most 
suitable to the colloquial proticiency of 
their master. They would sometimes 
call it a little tiger and sometimes a 
spotted tiger in speaking to their mas- 
ter; whilst among themselves, owing 
to their superstitious notions, they 
would not venture to talk of the animal 
by its proper name. Thus I have 
heard them use the word “ jackal’ as 
applicable to both a leopard and a tiger. 
This superstition is curious, but almost 
universal. The strict Mahomedans, 
from their aversion to the unclean ani- 
mal the hog, do not speak of it as the 
soor, a name familiar to every English- 
man, but they call it the kala harin, 
or black deer, as a conscience-saving 
euphemism. 

It is probable that many residents in 
India, especially in the large towns, 
know little about the habits of leopards. 
My own acquaintance with them, as 
the subjects of sport, extended over 
many years. When I was an assistant 
magistrate at Chittagong, of the mature 
age of twenty-one, my friend Captain 
Swatman, who was in charge of the 




























elephant kheddas, tried hard to intro- 
duce me to a leopard. There were 
some little hills covered with bushes 
and grass, just behind the cantonments, 
or military lines, where the native 
Sepoy regiment dwelt. The neighbor- 
ing villagers used to turn out their 
cattle to graze on these hills, and from 
time to time some predatory animal, 
either a tiger or a leopard, would kill 
one of the cows or calves. The owner 
of the slain animal would rush off to 
tell Captain Swatman of his loss, and 
Swatman immediately ordered out some 
of his elephants, and kindly sent off an 
elephant and howdah to my house or 
office to fetch me. If I was in office 
the business of the day was adjourned 
to the morrow, and I went off with my 
guns to meet Swatman at the edge of 
the jungle on the hills. How hard we 
used to work in the hot sun to try to 
find the tiger or the leopard! But our 
tactics were not very brilliant, for first 
we had to find the body of the cow or 
calf, in order to ascertain from its 
wounds whether the assailant had been 
a tiger or a leopard. Whilst we were 
disturbing the jungle, the leopard (and 
the marks were usually those of a leop- 
ard) stole away and hid itself in the 
ravines between the little hills; or it 
may be that it went right away to 
thicker cover on the larger hills, about 
half a mile distant. Of course, as we 
hunted about among the bushes there 
would be frequent false alarms that the 
leopard had been seen. One day a 
young mahout, anxious to distinguish 
himself for zeal, cried out that he had 
seen a large red animal that must be a 
tiger. It turned out to be an old red 
cow that had no fear of a leopard, and 
had not left the jungle. As for myself, 
I am sure that I never saw even the tip 
of the leopard’s tail. But we went out 
again and again, almost once a week, in 
the vain hope that our labors would be 
rewarded. At last the end came about 
in this way. The sepoys managed one 
morning to cut off the leopard from the 
jungle, and to surround it, and attack it 
with their iron-bound bamboo clubs ; 
these clubs are very formidable weap- 
ons, and, though intended chiefly for 
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domestic use, in fighting amongst them- 
selves or with their neighbors, in dis- 
putes about land or women, a blow 
from one of them on a leopard’s head 
or loins would be almost certain to dis- 
able or kill the beast. At all events, 
the sepoys killed the leopard, and for 
that year an end was put to our small 
hunting expeditions with the elephants. 

As a rule, a man does not go out 
leopard-shooting as he goes snipe- 
shooting or tiger-shooting. Usually 
the news is brought by some excited 
and affrighted native that a leopard 
has entered his premises, and, after 
killing a child, or a goat, or a fowl, has 
hid itself in some shed or outhouse. 
On such an appeal it is usual to go out 
to try to kill that leopard. If a com- 
panion can be found, it is better for two 
men to go together than for one man to 
go alone with only native followers. 
Almost the first case that I remember 
to which we were called, we found that 
the leopard was ensconced in a mat and 
thatch cow-shed, of which the door had 
beer closed on him. We rather rashly 
opened the door in order to peep in. 
There was a rush and a scuffle, as the 
leopard tore the door open wider and 
jumped out to escape. We were lucky 
in not being knocked down or even 
scratched. But the leopard did not 
get right away. It foolishly entered 
another shed, which was promptly 
closed on him, and we had to begin 
again. My companion climbed on to 
the roof with his gun, and an active 
native got up with him to tear open a 
hole in the thatch of the roof. I stood 
on the ground with a clear space before 
me, in case the leopard should turn out 
in my direction. The eager crowd of 
natives, who had come, regardless of 
danger, was induced to retire to a dis- 
tance, whilst the most nimble of them 
climbed up into trees or on to the roofs 
of the adjacent huts. It takes longer 
to write this than to give an idea of 
what actually happened. The native 
who was tearing a hole in the thatch 
of the shed had rashly tried to look 
in to see where the leopard was. In a 
moment the leopard sprang at him, 
and its head appeared through the 
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thatch. My companion put his gun 
to the beast’s head and sent a bullet 
through its brain so that it dropped 
dead into the hut. But there were 
loud cries from the native on the roof, 
for the bullet, after passing through 
the leopard’s skull, had grazed the 
man’s body, so that he was bleeding 
profusely and crying out that he was 
killed. He was quickly brought down 
from the roof of the shed, and his 
wound was washed, and found to be 
little more than skin-deep. A pres- 
ent of a few rupees soon comforted 
him, and he became, not undeservedly, 
the hero of the day among his fellow- 
villagers. The carcase of the leopard 
was slung from a bamboo and brought 
to our house, and the skin became the 
property of my companion. 

Leopards are sometimes very bold 
and inquisitive. One night I was 
sleeping on a narrow camp-bed in the 
verandah of a small indigo factory, 
where we had a select party assembled 
for shooting. I awoke suddenly on 
hearing a sort of sighing, growling 
noise, and the next moment I could 
just see by the moonlight the form of a 
leopard as it climbed on to the verandah 
and approached my bed. Fortunately 
I had mosquito curtains, which seemed 
a sort of protection, but I shouted and 
yelled as loudly as I could, and some of 
the native servants beginning to move, 
the leopard thought it expedient to 
depart, and was seen no more. Far 
different was the experience of the 
tea-planter in Assam, who was visited 
by a tiger under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances. He was lying asleep on 
his cot in the verandah of his bunga- 
low, and one of his hands was hanging 
outside his mosquito curtains. The 
tiger seized him by the hand and liter- 
ally pulled him out of bed. He man- 
aged to alight on his feet, and then he 
found himself being led along by the 
tiger, from whose jaws he could not 
release his hand. His feelings must 
have been very unpleasant. Fortu- 
nately an alarm was raised, and an- 
other gentleman, rushing out with a 
loaded gun, fired a couple of shots 
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go the hand and bolted. A somewhat 
analogous story is told by Mr. Edward 
Baker, once a well-known sportsman in 
Lower Bengal. He says that he was 
watching for a tiger one morning, when 
the animal came out on the other side 
of the jungle and seized a villager who 
was squatted down cutting grass. The 
tiger, having got easy possession of his 
victim, did not at once proceed to kill 
or eat the man, but lay upon him as if 
meditating on the pleasure awaiting it- 
Its meditations were eut short by a 
bullet from Mr. Baker’s rifle, and the 
villager was found almost uninjured. 
Mr. Baker then describes. what the vil- 
lager told him about his sensations and 
apprehensions whew he thought that 
his life was forfeited, and that only 
death awaited him, in whatever man- 
ner the tiger might select. But Mr. 
Baker’s stories are sometimes a little 
embroidered, and there is some reason 
to believe that im this imstanee his 
own imagination supplied most of the 
thoughts of the villager, especially as. 
the story was not published by him 
until many years. after the occurrence. 
As a rule, it is best to shoot leopards. 
on foot, the alternative being to shoot 
them from a howdah on the back of an 
elephant. There are several reasons 
for this. In the first place, when a 
man is on foot, and can post himself 
judiciously so as to get a clear shot, the 
leopard is more likely to come out, as 
it is wanted to come, as soon as the 
beaters begin to try to drive it, with 
their sticks and clubs and shouts, in 
the direction indicated. The leopard 
either comes sneaking out, half stop- 
ping to listen to the noises behind 
him, or he may come out at full speed, 
making his way to another patch of 
bushes. My friend Mr. F. B. Simson, 
by far the best shot and sportsman of 
his time in Lower Bengal, has written 
in his book that he used to flatter 
himself that he could put a ball pretty 
nearly exactly where he liked into a 
leopard at from twenty-five to forty 
yards’ distance. It was not my good 
fortune to be able to do anything like 
that. The leopard is not a large ani- 
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mal, and its vulnerable parts, especially 
































the head and neck, are small. It 
bounds along very fast, and the pace is 
always deceptive. I have made some 
lucky shots and rolled over several 
leopards by a bullet just behind the 
shoulder. I have missed, or merely 
slightly wounded, others. Still it is 
better to be on foot than on an ele- 
phant. I have shot leopards from an 
elephant, but my recollections of leop- 
ards in connection with the howdah are 
not altogether pleasant. One day, after 
a long and weary beat for tigers for 
several hours with old Pundit Grant in 
Dinagepore, we at last disturbed a leop- 
ard. It quickly hid itself, and with our 
twelve elephants we searched for it for 
nearly an hour amongst bushes that 
would hardly have hidden a hare. In 
front of us was a large tank full of 
water, which the leopard could not 
have swum across without being seen. 
My elephant was rather in front, and 
had reached the top of the bank of the 
tank. The mahout, disgusted and 
tired, was sitting loosely with his feet 
out of the stirrups ; and I was standing 
carelessly leaning forward in the how- 
dah, with my gun in my hand. Sud- 
denly, the leopard jumped up right 
under the elephant’s trunk, and the 
elephant started back, nearly throwing 
the mahout off, whilst I was pitched 
against the front panel of the howdah 
with a blow that knocked the wind out 
of me, and hit me so hard on the chest 
that I was black and blue for several 
days. Of course the leopard escaped. 
Another day, when out with the lieu- 
tenant-governor of Bengal, we found a 
leopard, which ran and hid itself in a 
small patch of thatching grass not two 
feet high. More than a dozen ele- 
phants were brought up to trample 
down the grass and turn out the leop- 
ard, and for more than an hour we 
pounded away, but never saw the leop- 
ard. At last, when we all had our 
backs turned to it, the leopard crept 
out and got amongst the huts and 
houses of the village, and we saw it 
no more. On another occasion I mis- 
took a tiger for a leopard. News was 
brought in to the lieutenant-governor’s 
camp that there was a tiger in a village 
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about a mile off. There was no cover 
for a tiger anywhere in the immediate 
neighborhood, and no tiger had been 
seen there for years. I thought that it 
might be a roving leopard. At all 
events we had the elephants out, and 
went to see. We found a large and 
thriving native village, but there was 
no sign of any wild animal. There 
was just one strip of rushes along the 
edge of some water, and we took the 
elephants into it. We put up some 
black partridges, and I had merely a 
charge of shot in my gun. When we 
had gone about one hundred yards after 
the partridges I saw the head of a large 
animal looking at me just over the 
rushes. I fired a charge of shot into 
the beast’s face and blinded it in either 
one or both eyes. It turned out to be 
a young tiger. Then there was great 
excitement. The tiger could not see 
where to go, and was probably in a 
country quite strange to it, so that we 
had little difficulty in killing it. If its 
sight had not been destroyed, I fear 
that it would have escaped from us, as 
some of our party had never seen a 
wild tiger, and men become ludicrously 
nervous at the mere sight of their first 
tiger. 

There is another way of hunting 
leopards, which is not often practised, 
as the leopard does not take to it very 
kindly. When men are fond of hog- 
hunting, and hogs are not always forth- 
coming, they sometimes try to beat 
out a leopard and spear it as they would 
spear a wild boar. The leopard does 
not readily quit the jungle. Itis not 
accustomed to take long and rapid gal- 
lops across open fields. If it does 
break cover it is easy to overtake it 
on horseback ; but when overtaken it 
jinks, and turns so rapidly that it is 
not very easy to spearit. Its body is 
so small that it is difficult to spear it in 
the right place. A Danish genileman 
named Holm, a very good and fearless 
rider, one day speared a leopard, but 
the spear only passed along underneath 
the skin, so that he had, as it were, 
skewered the animal on to himself. 
Holm always rode in his old top-boots. 
—in fact he almost lived in his top- 
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boots —and it was his custom to stuff 
a newspaper or two inside the tops, so 
as to enable him to read the news when 
there was no game near at hand. This 
newspaper arrangement was lucky for 
him, for the wounded leopard seized 
the top of the boot and found its teeth 
embedded in a newspaper instead of in 
my friend’s leg. At last Holm let go 
his spear, as he could not otherwise 
get rid of the leopard, which was soon 
despatched by some other members of 
the party. There is a good picture of 
leopard-spearing in the frontispiece to 
Mr. Simson’s book on sport in Bengal. 
The spear of the successful rider is 
being thrust down the leopard’s mouth, 
which is almost sure to inflict a fatal 
wound. In the background there is a 
sketch of a gentleman pursuing his 
runaway horse. That is the portrait 
of the writer of this paper, who had 
parted company with his steed, from 
want of sufficient adhesive power in 
battling with the thorny bushes of the 
jungle. 

I must tell one other tale of leopard- 
shooting. Not far from the station 
called Sylhet, the little hills covered 
with trees and shrubs afforded shelter 
to many leopards. We used to set live- 
traps to catch the leopards. Towards 
nightfall a live goat was put into the 
trap, and when a leopard crept into 
the trap to seize the goat, the doors at 
each end of the trap dropped, so that, 
when the leopard had done his cruel 
business with the goat, he found that 
he could not get out. In the morning 
the sportsmen of the station used to 
go out to the trap with their guns, and 
when the leopard was let out they shot 
it as it tried to escape to the hills. 
One day a leopard thus imprisoned in 
the trap declined to come out. My 
friend Mr. Levien, an exceedingly ac- 
dive and nimble little man, went to the 
trap and got on the top of it, and tried 
to drive the leopard out. The leopard 
4lid at last come out, but it quickly 
turned round and tried to jump on to 
ihe top of the trap to catch Levien. 
With marvellous quickness Levien 
popped off the trap and got inside and 
shut the door, so that the hunter be- 
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came the hunted. The other sportsmen 
closed in and soon shot the leopard, 
but any man less active than Levien 
might have been caught and mauled. 

I might perhaps add much about 
tame leopards, or leopards in captivity. 
But I never liked pet tame leopards, 
and I will only warn young officers in 
India against keeping them as pets. 
They may be very well behaved to 
their own master, but when a visitor 
comes to call, not knowing anything 
about the existence of a leopard in the 
house, it is very unpleasant to him to 
find “a huge beast coming sniffing up 
to him, and raising its head as if to 
lick his face. The visitor is probably 
seated in the darkened drawing-room, 
and the servant who introduced him 
has gone off to call his master, who is 
said to be dressing or bathing. I re- 
member an exceedingly bad quarter of 
an hour that I spent in a certain sub- 
altern’s bungalow with a strange leop- 
ard as my only companion, for the 
native servant did not come back to 
the drawing-room, as he had a holy 
horror of the leopard on his own ac- 
count. When at last my young friend 
appeared he could hardly believe that 
any one could be afraid of such a 
harmless, playful animal as his leopard. 
I thought otherwise, and did not repeat 
my call. Before the end of a month 
this leopard bit his own master— of 
course in play; but the warning was 
taken, and the master had the skull 
and skin very handsomely set up as a 
souvenir of his old pet. ~ 

C. T. BUCKLAND. 


From The National Review. 
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IF there is one feature more than 
another which may be fairly regarded 
as characteristic of the world we live in 
to-day, it is the development of combi- 
nations among individuals interested in 
the same objects, engaged in like pur- 
suits, or eager for the attainment of a 
common desire. This tendency to 
unite their forces on the part of those 
who already possess community of 


























thought or action has very naturally 
begotten the desire to endow the bodies 
so formed with functions which shall 
demonstrate their vitality ; and one of 
the most remarkable evidences of the 
birth, growth, and development of great 
associations, is afforded by the multi- 
plication of congresses engaged in the 
discussion of subjects as varied as the 
hues of the rainbow, ranging from biol- 
ogy to bi-metallism, and fraught with 
more or less interest to the community 
in general, as well as to the particular 
society which meets to promulgate the 
views entertained by its members. 

Of the meeting of congresses there 
is no end, and perhaps there are some 
persons who are beginning to doubt 
the utility of such meetings, and 
to regard their increased frequency 
merely as a means to the somewhat 
dubious end of affording a pious excuse 
for indulging in a holiday under the 
cloak of pseudo-laborious discussions 
which gather an assumption of gravity 
from the portentous titles affixed to the 
contributions offered by those who take 
part in the proceedings. But, in spite 
of the fair criticism to which some 
congresses have been exposed, there 
are certain meetings whose utility can- 
not be gainsaid, and whose influence 
on the welfare of mankind is not alto- 
gether unfelt. 

Among these may be included two 
which will shortly take place in the 
field of medicine. The British Medical 
Association meets in Newcastle on Au- 
gust 1, and at the end of September the 
International Medical Congress will be 
sitting in Rome. A glance at the pro- 
gramme of the former suffices to indi- 
«ate the direction in which medical 
practice is running; and it may not 
be altogether uninteresting to the non- 
professional reader if the progress of 
medical thought and action since the 
meeting of the International Congress 
of Medicine three years ago in Berlin is 
briefly considered. It will be remem- 
bered that the curiosity of the medical 
world was stimulated on that occasion 
by the announcement of a great Ger- 
man bacteriologist that he would 
shortly place at the disposal of his col- 
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leagues a remedy which should prove 
potent against one of the most terrible 
and widespread diseases afflicting the 
human race. Hopes were raised in the 
breasts of those who hitherto had been 
condemned to death. Berlin was be- 
sieged by sufferers from consumption, 
and the reservations of the scientist, 
who claimed neither omnipotence nor 
infallibility, were rendered null and 
void by the almost hysterical adver- 
tisement of the lay press. Doctors and 
patients alike strove to be possessed of 
the miraculous liquid which, when in- 
jected in doses of a few milligrammes, 
was to drive out the demon bacillus of 
phthisis. 

I will cleanse the foul body of th’ infected 

world 
If they will patiently receive my medicine? 


was the fiat which had gone forth from 
the savant of imperial Germany accord- 
ing to the exaggerated telegrams en- 
cumbering the wires of the whole 
world for a short space. In vain the 
modest investigator, who was hailed as 
the saviour of consumptives, sought to 
stem the tide of turbulent credulity 
which overwhelmed him and his disci- 
ples ; and it was not until practice and 
experience had tried and found want- 
ing the promised prophylactic that the 
injection of tuberculin was undeserv- 
edly relegated to the realms of failure, 
when the few who had carefully noted 
its effects and gauged its limitations, 
following the indications of the in- 
ventor, employed it with success, and 
continue to do so, for the arrest of 
superficial manifestations of tubercu- 
losis. 

The alleged mode of action of the 
much-vaunted remedy for consumption 
was exceedingly fascinating to those 
who looked for the brilliant results 
prophesied. The organism recognized 
as the cause of consumption (and of 
other forms of tuberculosis affecting 
tissues apart from the lungs, which 
from the prevalence of phthisis are 
commonly associated with the popular 
term consumption), having invaded the 
organ affording a congenial resting- 
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place, colonizes the affected tissue, and 
multiplies, rapidly surrounding itself 
the while with its own off-scourings. 
The active ingredient of tuberculin is 
the waste product or off-scouring of the 
tubercle bacillus, and the ingenious 
idea of its adaption to the cure of con- 
sumption resembled very closely the 
historical episode of the horrible Black 
Hole of Calcutta. The wretched pris- 
oners were destroyed by the accumula- 
tion of their own exhalations in the 
confined space into which they were 
huddled by the vindicative ferocity of 
Surajah Dowlah ; but the German pro- 
fessor was more merciless to the bacil- 
lary invaders of human lungs than the 
Eastern miscreant proved to be to the 
victims of the Black Hole, though the 
results of his behavior to human pris- 
oners were more effectively fatal than 
the treatment meted out to intrusive 
microbes in the cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis injected by the Koch 
method. 

The prisoners of Calcutta were left 
to die by the poisons generated by their 
own respirations; the organisms in- 
festing consumptive lungs were poi- 
soned by the deliberate addition made 
to their own off-scourings of the waste 
products from the cultivated members 
of their own race, bred in captivity on 
purpose to supply sufficient material to 
render the situation of any vigorous 
bacillus untenable within the precincts 
of the home made in the organs of the 
host so invaded. But here the compar- 
ison ceases to be parallel ; for whereas 
the Indian provided against the escape 
of his prisoners, the German could not 
take similar precautions, so that the 
tubercle bacillus, being compelled to 
quit its nest by the obnoxious addition 
to its midden-heap, sought for more 
pleasant surroundings, and, frustrating 
the hopes of the bacteriologist that it 
would be expectorated, roamed to other 
parts of the lung previously uninvaded. 
Thus the effect of the hoped-for cure 
in some cases resulted in an extension 
of the disease, and the injection of 
tuberculin as a remedy for consumption 
has been abandoned, though its value 
and unquestionable usefulness in cer- 
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tain affections of the skin has been 
proved and recorded. 

Meanwhile the researches of an emi- 
nent French physiologist, undertaken 
some years ago, proved that the dic- 
tum of St. Paul in his exhortations to 
the Corinthians was very remarkably 
fraught with truth in regard to certain 
glands whose function even now is not 
fully understood: ‘* Nay, much more 
those members of the body, which 
seem to be more feeble, are neces- 
sary.”?} And in pursuing his investi- 
gations he was able to show that the 
healthy condition of organs whose pre- 
cise use may not be demonstrable was 
necessary to the well-being of the indi- 
vidual and the proper elaboration of 
the blood circulating through the body 
for the nutrition of the tissues. The 
fact that all the various organs which 
together make up the whole body are 
necessary to each other has long been 
recognized ; but the due exercise of all 
the various functions of the different 
tissues has not been sufficiently in- 
sisted on, with the result that many 
maladies of the present day are prob- 
ably attributable, not so much in the 
first instance to disease in the sense of 
an alteration in structure, as to disuse 
of certain organs which have been suf- 
fered to remain idle, or whose easily 
recognizable use has been minimized 
because the conditions of civilization 
tend to foster disuse rather than activ- 
ity. Probably the most potent factor 
of present-day ailments is the abeyance 
into which the muscular system is per- 
mitted to fall by dwellers in cities, who 
are daily becoming more and more de- 
pendent on artificial means of locomo- 
tion and on labor-saving apparatus, 
until disorders of digestion and nervous 
maladies are now as common among 
the comparatively poor members of the 
community as they are among those 
who are wealthy ; indeed, while the 
rich man endeavors to overcome the 
mischief wrought by his sedentary life 
by riding in the Park or playing golf, 
the poorer man, who is unable to afford 
these pleasurable exercises, neglects 
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his muscular development, and invari- 
ably mounts his omnibus or tumbles 
into his train rather than waste the 
time necessary for a brisk walk or a 
half-hour in the gymnasium. The Vol- 
unteer movement and the popularity 
of the bicycle have tended to counter- 
act the disuse of muscles engendered 
in a large proportion of town residents ; 
but there are still numbers of persons 
of both sexes who require vigorous 
muscular exercise in order to maintain 
health. The centralization of many 
domestic industries may have improved 
the character of the products thus man- 
ufactured or of the work performed ; 
but when bread was made, and wash- 
ing was done, at home, the female 
members of many families fairly well 
off, but not too richly endowed with 
this world’s goods, were profitably em- 
ployed in kneading the dough and iron- 
ing the linen. Healthy exercise of the 
muscles being in many cases no longer 
regarded as a necessity for the mainte- 
nance of well-being, the latter end of 
this century has produced the revival 
of a practice which is recorded in the 
earliest medical papyrus in the British 
Museum, verifying the old adage that 
there is nothing new under the sun. 
But just as the multiplication of con- 
gresses may be in a measure due to the 
increased facilities now afforded by 
rapid means of locomotion, so the in- 
troduction of massage may be regarded 
as evidence of the tendency in these 
latter days to the neglect of muscular 
exercise; and if it be true that the 
abeyance of function in certain glands 
is productive of diseases which can 
be cured by the injection of organic 
liquids derived from a similar source, 
much more is it evidently true that the 
failure to employ the great bulk of mus- 
cular tissue, which is so large a portion 
of the humau frame, will and invari- 
ably does give rise to disordered func- 
tion and altered structure in the other 
organs and tissues of the body which 
are interdependent on the activity of 
the muscles and each other. Mental 
and nervous overstrain are rarely dis- 
sociated from muscular disuse and flac- 
cidity. 





The interchange between the blood 
and the various tissues of the body is 
necessary to the healthy vitality of the 
human being ; but, in order to facilitate 
such mutual exchange, there must be 
activity on the part of every organ, and 
in view of the fact that the muscles 
are greatly in excess in bulk and weight 
of any other organs, it follows that 
their activity is essential to the well- 
being of the whole body. Muscular 
exercises induce acceleration of the 
blood stream and serve to pump effete 
material out of their interstices so as to 
make room for fresh supplies brought 
by the blood-vessels ramifying through 
and around them. Jin de siécle medi- 
cine, recognizing the deficiency of mus- 
cular activity as a fruitful source of 
maladies resulting from the want of 
combustion and elimination of mate- 
rial used up or vitiated by the dispro- 
portionate action of other organs and 
tissues, has been compelled to revive 
the ancient practices pursued by the 
Egyptians, and later by Hippocrates 
and his successors in the earlier ages 
of the world’s history, which thus re- 
peats itself in these latter days. 

Reverting io the imitation of methods 
which are gravely proposed by the pio- 
neers of these therapeutic means, even 
to the extent of supplying defective 
organs by the injection of materials 
derived from the same sources in ani- 
mals, —e.g., extracts of bone marrow, 
spinal marrow, sweetbread, etc.,—it 
is interesting to note that, according 
to French authorities, and in some in- 
stances with the verification of ob- 
servers in this country also, distinct 
benefit has been derived from these 
new methods of treating disease : nota- 
bly in the employment of the juice of 
the thyroid gland in cases of a disease 
in which this organ is found to be 
atrophied, and again in the employ- 
ment of other organic liquids for the 
cure of neurasthenia, a term, which 
being translated into the vulgar tongue 
simply means nervous weakness or 
exhaustion. Sleeplessness is a very 
common and distressing symptom of 
neurasthenia. But here again we are 
confronted by what appears to be the 
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cause or one of the causes of sleepless- 
ness. A well-known French scientist 
has shown that certain matters which 
are formed during sleep are stimulants 
to the nervous system, and as the tide 
of their production rises they finally 
wake the sleeping brain cells, and stim- 
ulate them into activity. On the other 
hand, the matters formed while the 
individual is active and awake, when 
sufficiently accumulated in the body, 
tend to produce sleep. But it is more 
than probable that inactivity, especially 
muscular disuse, interferes with the 
due production cf the soporific matters 
in the blood and tissues, so that in- 
somnia often results from the want of 
a fair amount of muscular exercise. 
Perhaps the most remarkable advance 
in the investigation of the action of or- 
ganic liquids, as means for the cure or 
modification of disease, is the alleged 
discovery, by a Russian savant, that all 
the organic liquids derived from differ- 
ent sources, and whose use has been 
advocated by his French colleagues, 
depend for their efficiency on a con- 
stituent which is common to them all; 
and it is maintained that all the bene- 
ficial effects produced by the injection 
of diverse organic extracts may be 
equally derived from a much smaller 
quantity of a solution containing the 
active ingredient which is stated may 
be found in every tissue of the body, 
but is more easily isolated from some 
than from others. The theory that 
functional disorders of the nervous 
system depend in great part on errors 
of digestion and on the accumulation 
of waste products and effete matters 
acting as poisons on the nerve cells, 
which the writer has frequently had 
reason to believe is abundantly proved 
to be unquestionably correct, would 
appear to be supported by. the experi- 
mental evidence afforded by the dis- 
coverer of the substance which is 
asserted to be the active principle and 
essential ingredient of the older prep- 
arations. The matters which are formed 
in the digestion of food-stuffs escape 
the protective function of the liver, 
whose duty it is to mount guard over 
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the entrance of the products of diges- 
tion into the general circulation, to 
turn back such as would prove dele- 
terious, to alter and elaborate those 
which in a crude state might be obnox- 
ious, and to regulate the admission of 
fit and proper materials; and wher 
the function of the liver is not suffi- 
ciently active, or is overtaxed by the 
excessive duty imposed on it under the 
circumstances of over-indulgence in 
the pleasures of the table, or a vitia- 
tion of the digestive processes not so 
immediately under the control of the 
individual, it follows that the blood be- 
comes overcharged with matters which 
are not nutritive as they should be, 
but poisonous, so that the body, instead 
of being refreshed and invigorated, is 
impoverished and weakened, all the 
organs and functions being upset in 
consequence. Headaches, lassitude, 
nervous irritability, all the thousand- 
and-one ills of which the so-called ner- 
vous invalid complains, may be directly 
traceable to the ingestion of poisonous 
materials replacing the properly elab- 
orated nutritious matter which should 
serve to build up the organism. Now, 
it is suggested that the elimination of 
these poisonous substances may be 
greatly facilitated by the injection of 
a ferment which shall so alter their 
chemical composition as to render thenr 
easy of excretion by the organs whose 
particular function is to get rid of mat- 
ters for which the body has no further 
use. That the substance introduced by 
the Russian scientist is endowed with 
properties which effect certain well 
recognized chemical changes under 
certain conditions outside the body has 
been demonstrated. Experience of the 
remedy in the native country of its 
inventor has led to its employment in 
disorders of the nervous system, be- 
lieved to be dependent on poisonous 
conditions of the blood, with alleged 
beneficial results. It is on trial in this 
country, and hopes are expressed that 
a good record of utility may follow its 
employment, for it appears to rest 
upon an intelligible basis. French 
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deavored to claim for them some vital 
properties, and the use of such sugges- 
tions has been regarded with eyes 
askance by the majority of practition- 
ers of medicine in this country, who 
are inclined to place them in the same 
category with certain remedies of med- 
ieval medicine-mongers savoring of the 
witches’ broth in Macbeth, — 

Eye of newt and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 

Adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting, 

Lizard’s leg and owlet’s wing, 

For a charm of powerful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble.? 


But the Northern chemist places the 
use of organic liquid injections outside 
the pale of ‘“* A New Phase of Sugges- 
tive Therapeutics” which an Italian 
critic has insisted is the only virtue to 
be discovered in the use of these rem- 
edies. If the material prepared in the 
Muscovite laboratory behaves with the 
same vigorous chemical action within 
the human body as it possesses when 
brought in contact with certain oxidiz- 
able substances outside it, considerable 
results may be anticipated. 

The elimination of waste products, 
the chasing away of poisonous matters, 
in other words, the cleansing of the 
intoxicated nervous system, is a process 
in treatment which must result in ben- 
efit to the sufferer from the many evils 
consequent on the toil and trouble, 
hurry and scurry, of these closing years 
of the nineteenth century. Be the 
means what they may, mechanical, 
chemical, or some other agencies not 
yet within our grasp, those who are in 
constant attendance on the sick and 
sorry, who are sometimes oppressed 
with the sense of shortcoming and 
futility which ordinary methods too 
often engender, may be forgiven if in 
their anxiety to relieve pain, to modify 
suffering, or to lift the cloud of mental 
depression, they seek the aid of * fin de 
siécle medicine’? which may not lie 
strictly within the limits of ancient 
orthodoxy, but which, if haply the re- 
sults are curative or even alleviative, 
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may be used judiciously and temper- 
ately for the reason that the end justi- 
fies the means. 

A. Symons ECCLEs. 


From The Globe, 
BATTAMBONG AND ANGKOR. 

THE city of Battambong lies at a dis- 
tance of about three days’ march from 
the northern shores of Lake Foule 
Sape. It is situated on a small river, 
navigable for boats, but so narrow that 
the branches of the trees, on which 
stand grinning monkeys, touch the boat 
as it progresses, while now and again a 
crocodile, disturbed from its slumber, 
will plunge into its waters. Battam- 
bong could offer no adequate resistance 
to the French troops if, after all, it 
should be attacked, for its only defence 
is a fortified earthwork, situated on the 
high ground overlooking the river, to 
which the name of “the citadel’’ has 
been given. It is now nearly one hun- 
dred years since the province of Bat- 
tambong submitted to the Siamese. 
Since then, however, its inhabitants 
have tried several times to rebel, and to 
become incorporated in the dominions 
of Annam, the king of which country 
was the iord of Cambodia until his 
troops were driven southwards to Pe- 
nompenh by the Siamese. The major 
portion of the inhabitants of Battam- 
bong are Cambodians. The present 
town dates only from the time of the 
capture of the province by the Siamese. 
The ancient town was three leagues 
further eastwards, on the banks of the 
river, which has been diverted from its 
course. When this town was seized 
by the Siamese its inhabitants were 
carried away to Siam and to the Laos 
provinces. The principal part of the 
population of the new town was drawn 
from Penompenh, and the neighboring 
district, and although they have been 
under foreign dominion for a century, 
these people have preserved the cus- 
toms and usages of their country. The 
consideration in the way of taxation 
shown to them by the government of 
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Siam, and the rich character of the 
country and of the fisheries of the adja- 
cent lake, have created.a state of con- 
siderable prosperity in Battambong. 
The houses on the borders of the river 
are surrounded by fine plantations of 
bananas, or are hidden in groves of 
mangoes. Behind the houses stretch 
large fields of rice. The Battambo- 
nians are passionately fond of horse- 
racing. Ponies of great speed are to 
be found in Battambong. Cock and 
tortoise fighting are also favorite pas- 
times of the people. The latter is a 
most barbarous sport. Two planks are 
fixed in a narrow place at some distance 
from each other, with cross pieces at 
the ends. Two tortoises are placed in 
this enclosure, and are then divided 
from each other by another plank, 
which is so arranged as to leave a small 
opening at the end by which each tor- 
toise can get into the enclosure of the 
other. Fires are then lighted on their 
backs, and the poor reptiles immedi- 
ately rush to the opening in order to 
escape, and, meeting one another face 
to face, a fierce encounter takes place 
between them. The whole province of 
Battambong is filled with ruins of an 
unknown. date. Everywhere there are 
extensive and marvellous remains of a 
decayed empire and a vanished civiliza- 
tion. The ruins of Bassette are sup- 
posed to be the remains of the summer 
palace of the ancient sovereigns of the 
country. 

Old Angkor is situated to the north- 
east of Foule Sape, and gives its name 
to the province. It stands in the midst 
of a large and fertile plain, which is 
surrounded by mountains. Angkor 
was the ancient capital of Cambodia. 
This empire was so famous that its 
sovereign had one hundred and twenty 
tributary kings, an army of five million 
soldiers, and a royal treasury which 
occupied a space of several leagues. 
Angkor Wat is a celebrated temple, of 
such huge dimensions and such admi- 
rable proportions and adornment that 
the natives say it was the work of the 
king of the angels. New Angkor, the 
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present capital of the province, is an 
insignificant town, and situated about 
fifteen miles north-north-east of the 
lake. The legendary story of the over- 
throw of the empire of Cambodia at 
Angkor, and the subsequent desolation 
of the province, is as follows: The 
king of Cambodia, who was a leper, 
built Angkor Wat, the great temple, as 
a propitiatory offering to the gods, and 
with the expectation that they would 
cure him of his leprosy. Finding that 
they did not intervene, he thereupon 
advertised for a doctor to cure him. 
An illustrious Brahmin turned up and 
proposed a bath of aqua fortis. This 
the king refused to enter until it had 
been tried by the physician himself. 
The Brahmin undertook to enter it on 
the king promising to pour over him a 
certain mixture. No sooner, however, 
had the Brahmin entered the bath than 
the king ordered his slaves to throw the 
bath and its contents into the river. 
For this breach of faith the gods inter- 
fered and took away the kingdom from 
him. The Cambodian Lake is a splen- 
did sheet of water, about sixty miles 
long, and covers about a thousand 
square miles. Its shores are covered 
with vegetation and forests of trees, 
beyond which rise lofty mountains, 
which seem to touch the sky. In the 
middle of the lake towards its northern 
end is a tall mast, the line of demarca- 
tion between the Siamese and Cambo- 
dian dominions. The lake swarms 
with fish, and the fishing is a source of 
great revenue. Thousands of web- 
footed birds of all sizes and colors 
cover the surface of the lake. Flocks 
of pelicans stand in its waters literally 
gorging themselves with fish; clouds 
of cormorants skim across its waters ; 
while myriads of aigrettes, sitting on 
the branches of the trees, look like 
enormous balls of snow among the 
green. The native legends affirm that 
before the great catastrophe which 
brought in the flood of waters forming 
the lake a smiling city stood there in 
the midst of a rich and fertile plain. 





